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THE DUTIES OF TEACHERS IN THE DEFENSE OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY * 


Education, by its very nature, is a peaceful undertaking. 
Peace is the atmosphere in which it thrives best and it is in 
terms of peace that it fixes its goals and plans its programs. Its 
view is always the long, long view and the world in which it 
operates is the world of ideals. When schools are forced to take 
account of more immediate demands, we are wont to use another 
word to define what they are doing and to introduce the distinc- 
tion between education and training. Thus we train for a job, 
but we educate for life; we train the children in fundamental 
arithmetical skills, but we educate them in the quantitative 
aspects of life; we afford training in phonics, but only that read- 
ing may become an educational instrument; we train the little 
ones unto proper deportment in the church, but only that they 
may be conditioned to benefit from the educational force that 
flows out of the Mass. Training is always part of education, but it 
is the lesser part. The spirit of man does not wax great when 
it is careful and troubled exclusively with the things of the 
moment; it is restless when confined to the here and now and 
yearns to rest in those things which are timeless and supernal. 

It is for this reason that the atmosphere of the school is always 
more ideal than the atmosphere of the world that surrounds it. 
It is for this reason that the crass, the unlovely, the cynical, and 
the sophisticated are out of place in the classroom. Only the 
better, the nobler, the more beautiful things of life belong there, 
that by daily association with them, and habituation to their 
influence, the minds and hearts of the young may be inspired by 

* Text of sermon by Rev. Dr. George Johnson at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York City, September 15, 1940. 
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the best that the human race has done and thus strengthened 
against the downward pull of the forces of evil that lurk in the 
shadows out of school. 

Of course, the school cannot, and should not, lose complete 
sight of the realities of the world in which it operates. There 
has to be some cushioning of the descent of the pupil from the 
heights of the ideal to the level of the workaday. We cannot 
educate children in a vacuum, and there must be adjustment to 
the environment. However, the enduring hope of education has 
ever been to raise the level of the workaday and to adjust the 
environment progressively to the higher aspirations of mankind. 
It must take account of the earth, but it may never become of 
the earth, earthly. 

The crisis we are facing in the world today is a case very much 
in point. Modern society is caught in the throes of a tremen- 
dous revolution. There is the appalling fact of a world war 
in progress; there are signs of restlessness in every land 
under the sun, including our own; there is the progressive 
confounding of confusion in the sphere of statecraft, in the sphere 
of economics, in the sphere of art, in the sphere of philosophy. 
It seems ulmost silly to speak of peace, so apparent is it that of 
peace there is none at all. 

And yet, as far as education is concerned, peace is the portion 
of its inheritance and apart from peace its aspirations are nuga- 
tory. It must hold fast to its hopes and refuse to admit that 
there can be nothing save wars and dissensions. It must learn 
from the present sad condition of the human family, the tragic 
consequences that result when the spirit of man loses its way, 
and must address itself to the heartbreaking task of finding that 
way anew. 

Our nation is embarking upon a great program of defense. 
Billions of dollars are being appropriated that we may provide 
ourselves with ships and airplanes and guns and all the instru- 
mentalities that are required in modern warfare. At the same 
time, we are doing something that we have never done before 
in peacetime, namely, making ready to call large numbers of our 
citizens away from their usual occupations and inducting them 
into our armed forces. We are fearful that the forces of destruc- 
tion that have been unleashed in the world may not be brought 
to heel again before we have experienced something of the force 
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of their fury. For the nonce, we have dropped all other con- 
siderations and are concentrating all of our genius and all of our 
resources on the great project of national defense. 

Education is naturally concerned. The draft will affect many 
students in college and, at the same time, the need of certain 
types of skilled workers behind the lines will put new responsi- 
bilities on our vocational schools. There will be much emphasis 
on training, military training, industrial training, clerical train- 
ing. There will be a general tendency to place strong stress on 
immediate objectives and to think and talk and act almost 
exclusively in terms of war. 

All of which would be very well, were we to resist the temp- 
tation of considering the defense of the nation too narrowly and 
were we to keep crystal clear in our consciousness that there is 
immeasurably more to the defense of the American way of life 
than can be expressed in terms of armies and navies and muni- 
tions. There is only one sure and adequate way of defending 
America, and that is by means of a dogged, untiring, uncompro- 
mising offensive against forces like selfishness, greed for power 
and greed for wealth, love of pleasure and love of ease, refusal to 
admit the fact of our creaturehood and the deification of our 
whims and desires. With these in the saddle, America cannot 
survive. Totalitarianism is the negation of democracy, and no 
form of totalitarianism more completely than the totalitarianism 
of the material. 

Frequently reference is made to the fact that it is difficult to 
define the purposes of education for democracy, for the simple 
reason that it is difficult to define democracy. The objectives 
of other forms of social organization are fairly definite and can 
be expressed in understandable words. People who live under 
them know what they mean in terms of objective, concrete re- 
sults. They are dramatized for them in the person of the leader, 
in the ritual of public manifestations of mass solidarity. 

Democracy eludes such forms of definition and expression: to 
the extent to which it would attempt to make use of them it 
would run the risk of contradicting itself. After all, democracy 
is more or less of an aspiration on the part of a people toward 
an ideal of government and association that will best serve the 
development of the noblest and finest in human beings. It is 
something that is always being striven for and never quite 
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attained. To canonize any particular moment in its evolution 
and to say that this thing we have, right here and now, is what 
we have been pursuing would be fatal. 

However, human beings do need something concrete to which 
to attach their loyalties and to justify their sacrifices. Hence it 
has been suggested, among other things, that what we cherish 
in this nation and what we are ready to defend at every cost is 
“a widespread respect for human personality and a recognition 
of each individual’s right to live his own life so far as it does not 
interfere with the welfare and happiness of others,” or “a com- 
mon conviction that it is the duty as well as the privilege of 
every individual to share in the making of decisions concerning 
policies that effect the welfare of all,” or “sympathy for and 
care of the unfortunate and needy,” or “a widespread system 
of free education.” These and many other considerations are 
advanced by various thinkers who are in search of some concrete 
definition of democracy. All of them are helpful; all contribute 
their bit to the purpose in view. However, any one of them, or 
all of them put together, serve but to raise a further question, 
and that further question is why? Why respect personality and 
permit each individual to live his own life as long as he does not 
interfere with others? Why is his personality so sacred and why 
is his life so important? Why should all individuals share in the 
government? Why should government respect their point of 
view? Why should education be made available to all and not 
confined to the few who are destined to rule the rest? To ques- 
tions such as these no man can give a satisfactory answer who 
believes that there is no difference save one of degree between 
man and lower forms of life. To questions such as these no man 
can give a satisfactory answer who denies the spirituality of the 
human soul. To questions such as these no man can give a satis- 
factory answer who denies the existence of a personal God. 
To questions such as these no man can give a satisfactory answer 
who makes this life and the things of this life the be all and the 
end all of human existence. 

To questions such as these only he can give a satisfactory 
answer, a convincing answer, who believes in God and in Jesus 
Christ Whom He has sent. The thinking of the Declaration of 
Independence stems straight out of the Four Gospels which are its 
logical foundation. It is from the teaching of Our Blessed Saviour 
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that we learn why the human personality is sacred and why, as 
a consequence, it may not be interfered with wantonly, nor sub- 
jected to tyranny on the part of government or class or race. 
Since education is necessary for the development of human per- 
sonality, it should be made available to all, but that is because 
Christ has revealed unto us the true goal of human development, 
which is union with God. Democracy is a system which is predi- 
cated upon the assumption that we belong to one another and 
consequently should bear one another’s burdens; but the reason 
that we belong to one another is that we first belong to God. 
“Whatsoever you do to the least of my brethren, you do 
unto Me.” 

We who are teaching in Catholic schools are freighted with a 
dread responsibility in these fateful days. We have the Truth, 
the Truth which alone can make men free; we are holding 
aloft the Light that shines in the darkness, even though the 
darkness does not comprehend it. Our temptation may be to 
be smug, to fail to realize all that our possession of the Truth 
implies and to hide the Light under the bushel of routine, the 
bushel of routine that we sometimes call our conservatism. The 
Talent has been entrusted to our care; ours is the obligation to 
make it fruitful. There is no room in our midst for the time- 
server, for such as have nothing new to learn, for those who rest 
content with merely keeping school. There are old things in our 
treasure, blessed old things that have brought happiness to man- 
kind from the beginning and that will bring happiness unto the 
end. But there are new things there, too, new things created by 
the Divine Wisdom, through the minds and labors of men, new 
and better ways of teaching, the fruits of the advance of educa- 
tional science, new and better organizations of subject-matter, 
more intelligent forms of classroom management. All of these 
we must utilize if we hope to cooperate effectively with divine 
grace “in forming Christ in those regenerated by Baptism.” 

The ultimate defense of American democracy rests with those 
who are minded as Christ is minded, who have grown up together 
unto the measure of his stature and age. The Catholic school in 
the United States exists for the sole purpose of producing such 
men and women. It is up to you and to me, with God’s help, 
to see to it that this purpose is achieved. Here is Democracy, 
definite and concrete, made real and tangible in the person of 
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Jesus Christ. Here is human nature, truly human, because it 
has been made to partake of the divine. This is the basis of 
man’s claim to liberty, the liberty that belongs to the sons of 
God. This is the freedom wherewith Christ has made us free. 

God’s purpose with regard to the human race, God’s purpose 
with regard to America is fulfilled in the degree that His King- 
dom is established here on earth. The Preface of the Mass of 
Christ the King describes that Kingdom for us. “A Kingdom of 
Truth and Life, a Kingdom of Holiness and Grace, a Kingdom 
of Justice, Love, and Peace.” 

Christ came that we might have peace, that all the barriers 
that hold men apart might be broken down. Peace is the good 
order in human affairs that comes when men love one another, 
not in some kind of a sentimental, humanitarian way, but with 
a love that is based on justice. There can be no true love where 
human beings are deprived of their rights. Men may prey upon 
one another and then try to cover up the havoc they have 
wrought by resorting to philanthropy. If their hope is to estab- 
lish peace among men, their efforts are all in vain. Without 
justice, justice among nations and justice among individuals, 
there can be no true charity, and, consequently, no true peace. 

Yet it is not easy for man to observe the canons of justice 
when he is dealing with his fellow-men. In our hearts have 
been sown the seeds of injustice, by the Sin of our First Parents. 
The harvest thereof is the concupiscence of the eye, which is lust 
for power and the aggrandizement of self, the concupiscence of 
the flesh which creates the urge to self-indulgence, and the 
pride of life which causes us to lose sight of the fact of our 
creaturehood and make of ourselves gods. Within ourselves we 
have not the resources to cope with these forces, but God’s saving 
grace is at hand, won for us on the Cross by our Blessed Saviour, 
and ours in the degree that we are ready to die to self that we 
may live through Him. By grace we are united with God and 
become godlike, become holy, become saints. The obstacles which 
sin and self-love have created in our souls to the free flow of 
God’s saving power are burned away and destroyed by the 
Divine Love, and we stand forth just men and just women, 
loving God above all things and loving our neighbor as our- 
selves, people of good will, to whom alone was promised peace 
on earth. “A Kingdom of Holiness and Grace.” 
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The charity and the justice, born of grace and holiness, that 
yield the peace of the Kingdom of Christ, rest ultimately on the 
Truth which He revealed, the Truth which alone can free the 
souls of men. That Truth is not a formula, cold and desiccated; 
it is not a letter that kills, but a spirit that quickens. “A 
Kingdom of Truth and Life.” The Truth of Christ is not some- 
thing to be conned by rote, but something to be translated into 
action. It is not an academic abstraction, but a dynamic force. 
It answers all questions and yields the motive for all doing. 
Because Christ is the Truth that we must know, He is also the 
Way which we must go and the Life that we must live. 

It is with this fact clearly in mind that we Catholic teachers 
must proceed with our great work of Christian education. Our 
methods must be vital, alive, dynamic. Our classrooms are not 
intended to be places where children sit and listen to the truth, 
but environments in which they are inspired to live the truth. 
The virtues which it is our mission to inculeate must grow from 
within; they cannot be built from without. The potentialities 
which God’s grace has created deep in the heart of the child must 
be put into action by the child himself. Faith without works is 
dead; love comes of loving, not of mere listening; obedience is 
born of the internal subjection of the will to the Law of God 
and not of external regimentation. It is by doing the truth, 
doing it in love and charity, that we grow up in all things unto 
Christ. 

That form of social organization is best that makes it possible 
for men and women to live as human beings and thus to achieve 
the destiny for which they were created. Society tolerates at its 
peril forces and influences that dehumanize. When political or 
economic power makes pawns of them, men are dehumanized; 
when sophistry and loose thinking dominate education, men are 
dehumanized; when divorce and marital infidelity become the 
order of the day, the home disappears and men are dehumanized; 
when the minds of young and old alike are debauched by lasciv- 
ious literature and stage and screen play fast and loose with the 
canons of morality, men are dehumanized. Above all, when 
religion and the things of God cease to be central in popular 
thought and action, men are dehumanized. 

Catholic education makes religion the very center and core of 
all of its activities; Catholic education makes its ideals concrete 
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in the personality of Jesus Christ; Catholic education strives to 
inculcate purity in thought and word and deed; Catholic educa- 
tion is guided and directed by a philosophy that is rational and 
coherent and is not caught up in a welter of half-truths; Catholic 
education does not rest content with insisting that the human 
personality is sacred, but reveals the reason for this sacredness 
and the consequent reason for liberty. For the preservation and 
defense of all that we mean when we speak of the American way 
of life, there is no more effective instrument than a Catholic 
school that thoroughly understands its function and puts its 
principles to work. 

The responsibility for creating and maintaining such Catholic 
schools devolves upon you and me in our capacity as 
teachers. The Church and the Nation have the right to expect of 
us unflagging zeal coupled with a constant improvement in pro- 
fessional competence. We dare not feel at any time, no matter 
how extensive our preparation or how long our experience, that 
we know all that there is to know about teaching. We have an 
obligation to keep abreast of things that are new in the field of 
pedagogy, lest, perchance, our ignorance of them deprive our 
pupils of coming to a fuller knowledge of the Truth. That Truth 
itself we must study constantly, that it may yield us a deeper 
and deeper knowledge of all other truth. In its light we see all 
other light, political light, economic light, aesthetic light, scien- 
tific light. Only in the degree that we possess, can we give; of 
our fulness, will the children receive. 

We are ambassadors of the Prince of Peace; His peace, only 
we, not the world, can give. What we possess the Nation needs. 
May God give us the light and the power, in these critical days, 
to defend right and justice and liberty by a mighty offensive for 
the Kingdom of Christ. 





SUPREME COURT ABDICATES AS NATION’S 
SCHOOL BOARD 


“It is a long step, and one which I am unable to take, to the 
position that a government may, as a supposed educational 
measure and as a means of disciplining the young, compel public 
affirmations which violate their religious conscience.” 

The above words were written by Mr. Justice Stone of the 
United States Supreme Court in the recent litigation concerning 
the right of a school board to compel public school pupils to 
salute the American Flag, even though such salute was in viola- 
tion of the religious convictions of some pupils who belonged to 
the sect known as Jehovah’s Witnesses. The expression of these 
sentiments by Mr. Justice Stone should not occasion any sur- 
prise on the part of the average Catholic layman who remembers 
the Supreme Court’s opinion in the Oregon School Case of some 
twenty years ago. The surprise is caused by the fact that the 
Justice was alone in his opinion. The eight other Justices 
opposed his views and decided that the school board or the legis- 
lature could make a pupil salute the flag notwithstanding his 
admittedly sincere religious belief that the salute constituted the 
idolatry of a graven image contrary to the express prohibition 
of Holy Scripture. 

In a stirring opinion, which, if uttered by one with political 
aspirations, would have aroused the American Legion vote, Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter, one-time legal educator, spoke for the ma- 
jority of the court in opposition to Mr. Justice Stone, who, inci- 
dentally, was a former legal educator, having himself been the 
Dean of Columbia University’s School of Law. What prompted 
the two former law professors to differ on a question of such 
vital importance in the field of education is, of course, a matter 
of conjecture. It is certain, however, that not only did Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter differ with his confrere, Mr. Justice Stone, 
but he also broke sharply with judicial tradition of long standing. 
It is true that previous decisions of the Supreme Court had re- 
fused to let religious freedom act as a cover for immorality, and 
had compelled citizens to take military training despite their 
religious convictions, but in two earlier decisions the Court had 
set definite limitations upon the power of the states to interfere 
with the religious and educational freedom guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. 
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The first of these important cases was that of Meyer vs. 
Nebraska, wherein the Supreme Court held invalid a Nebraska 
statute which forbade instruction of a child in the German lan- 
guage before he had completed the eighth grade of his schooling. 
The second case was the so-called Oregon School Case, wherein 
the Supreme Court held invalid referendum legislation of the 
State of Oregon which prohibited the instruction of children in 
anything but a public school until they had completed the eighth 
grade. The first of these cases was not even mentioned by Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter in the recent flag salute case, although it is 
possible that he may have overruled both of them by implication, 
notwithstanding an attempted distinguishment of the Oregon 
case. It is obvious that certain of the language used by Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter is inconsistent with the earlier opinions 
which were written by Mr. Justice McReynolds, who, incident- 
ally, concurred in the result of the flag salute case but not in the 
wording of the opinion as written by Mr. Justice Frankfurter. 

In the German language case, decided in 1923, after World War 
Number One, the Supreme Court held invalid not only the legis- 
lation of Nebraska but in effect it held unconstitutional similar 
statutes passed in over a quarter of the states. Seventeen years 
later, during World War Number Two, Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
denied that the Supreme Court was the “school board for the 
country,” and declared that “the court-room is not the arena for 
debating issues of educational policy.” It seems that Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter was overly anxious to avoid a return to a position 
that possibly smacked of his former educational status to realize 
that the Supreme Court had once acted, at least negatively, as 
the school board of a quarter of the nation’s states. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter attempted to justify his decision on 
the ground that the salute of the flag developed a “cohesive 
sentiment” among the youth of the land, “without which there 
can ultimately be no liberties, civil or religious.” In this he 
seems to assume the point at issue, namely, that reverence for 
the flag is essential to the continuance of our form of govern- 
ment. Not only was this assumed, but it was also assumed that 
the flag salute could by no means constitute a form of worship, 
although the pupils involved sincerely believed it was. Assum- 
ing that the end (national cohesion) was legitimate, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter felt that the “effective means for its attainment are 
still so uncertain and so unauthenticated by science as to pre- 
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clude us from putting the widely prevalent belief in flag-saluting 
beyond the pale of legislative power.” In other words, he assumes 
the end is legitimate and the illegality of the means has not been 
disproven by science. In contrast with this, the Court in the 
German language case said: 


“Perhaps it would be highly advantageous if all had ready 
understanding of our ordinary speech, but this cannot be coerced 
by methods which conflict with the Constitution—a desirable 
end cannot be promoted by prohibited means.” (Italics added.) 


The fact that the Jehovah’s Witnesses were of a religious 
sect small in numbers and somewhat unpopular in their convic- 
tions should not have warranted the court’s decision, as was 
clearly pointed out by Mr. Justice Stone in his dissenting opin- 
ion when he said: 


“History teaches us that there have been but few infringe- 
ments of personal liberty by the state which have not been justi- 
fied, as they are here, in the name of righteousness and the 
public good, and few which have not been directed, as they 
are now, at politically helpless minorities. The framers (of the 
Federal Constitution) were not unaware that under the system 
which they created most governmental curtailments of personal 
liberty would have the support of a legislative judgment that the 
public interest would be better served by its curtailment than 
by its constitutional protection. I cannot conceive that in pre- 
scribing, as limitations upon the powers of government, the 
freedom of the mind and spirit secured by the explicit guarantees 
of freedom of speech and religion, they intended or rightly could 
have left any latitude for a legislative judgment that the com- 
pulsory expression of belief which violates religious convictions 
would better serve the public interest than their protection.” 


In denying the Court’s protection to a politically helpless 
minority and compelling them “to fight out the wise use of legis- 
lative authority in the forum of public opinion and before legis- 
lative assemblies rather than to transfer such a contest to the 
judicial arena ... ,” Mr. Justice Frankfurter finally gave recog- 
nition and judicial sanction to a trend toward legislative suprem- 
acy in this country. In the further extension of this doctrine 
lies the greatest danger. This is true notwithstanding the lip 
service Mr. Justice Frankfurter paid to the precedent established 
by the Oregon School Case. If the Supreme Court is now of 
the belief that the legislature alone shall determine the educa- 
tiona] and religious activities of its citizens without the ultimate 
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restraint placed upon it by the Supreme Court, Oregon or any 
other state can outlaw all private and sectarian schools. The 
doctrine of legislative supremacy is, of course, contrary to the 
Oregon School Case wherein the Court avoided legislation passed 
by a referendum of the voters in the state, and is directly op- 
posed to the language of the German language case wherein it 
was said: “Determination by the legislature of what constitutes 
proper exercise of police power is not final or conclusive, but is 
subject to supervision by the courts.” 

Admitting that His Holiness Pius XI in his Encyclical on the 
Christian Education of Youth has recognized the “True and 
just rights of the State in the education of its citizens,” it does 
not necessarily follow that Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s decision 
has received Papal sanction. By his decision the legislature 
of the independent states may determine the “true and just rights 
of the State in the education of its citizens,” and no court may 
pass upon or restrict such determination however unjust it may 
be to a particular religious group. 

Undoubtedly the members of the Supreme Court were under 
great pressure psychologically in reaching their decision. The 
public press had labelled many of the Justices, including Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter, as radical in their leanings, and any opinion 
denying the duty to salute the Nation’s Ensign in this hysterical 
war year would have been seized upon as additional evidence of 
their radical tendencies. Be that as it may, the Supreme Court 
has always been the refuge of the oppressed minority, and in 
times of great stress it needs great judges. It seems that mem- 
bers of the present Court, with the exception of Mr. Justice Stone, 
have demonstrated their immaturity, if not their mediocrity, and 
by tending to favor legislative supremacy they are abandoning 
their right to the title of Supreme Court of the United States. 

If the Court continues on its present course and embraces 
the English doctrine of legislative supremacy then the legal posi- 
tion of churches in this country will no longer be founded upon 
faith and reason, but upon the effectiveness of their legislative 
lobbies. 

James JosePH KEARNEY. 
College of Law, 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 





GUIDANCE OF NON-CATHOLIC STUDENTS 


The guidance of non-Catholic students in our Catholic Col- 
leges presents a problem which, in its details, must be met by 
each school in accordance with its own general method of guid- 
ance and the particular type of non-Catholic student it enrolls. 
The difficulty of doing very much is frequently enough used as 
an excuse for doing nothing, with the result that these students, 
enrolled in a specifically religious institution, suffer by the 
absence of any effectual guidance of a religious nature. The 
purpose of this paper is to show how this problem has been met 
in a Catholic college for men in the west. The method herein 
described has been in use for the past two years and, while still 
in a formative state, has nevertheless shown some facts which 
might well be of use to others faced with the same difficulties. 

Before describing the specific plan in use, it will be well to 
mention some of the difficulties to be encountered from the point 
of view of the student, the content and the methods used. Some 
of these difficulties are: (1) differences of religious, family and 
moral background; (2) the difficulty of discovering anything of 
much value without prejudicing the purpose of the guidance 
itself, since often enough questions which might yield useful 
information are resented by the student, at least in the begin- 
ning of contacts with him; (3) the inability to discover the stu- 
dent’s attitude toward Catholicism and things Catholic, although 
their very presence in a Catholic college often indicates at least 
a tolerant attitude; (4) the practical impossibility in most in- 
stances of using supernatural motives and means; (5) the failure 
of many Catholic students to feel, or at least to express grati- 
tude for what they possess (such as the opportunity of college 
religion courses); (6) the difference between faith and practice 
of Catholics; (7) personal sinful practices inconsistent with fine 
religious attitudes. 

The method used for the religious guidance of these non- 
Catholic students is as follows. At the beginning of the year, at 
registration, a letter was sent to the parents of all our non- 
Catholic freshmen, describing the content of the course and its 
purpose, and asking their approval and cooperation. About 85 
per cent of them responded and the students enrolled for the 
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course. It was arranged for one hour a week. (However, owing 
to the football trips, and the position of the class on the schedule, 
it happened that the class was not conducted for several weeks in 
succession.) The students themselves asked to have the class 
twice a week to make up the classes, and then to continue it that 
often. The textbooks were “Think and Live” and “Character 
Formation,” both by Father Morrison of St. Louis University. 
These books were written especially for this purpose and have 
proved rather successful, although the matter is a bit difficult for 
students without much background. The former is an epitome 
of the chief principles of philosophy, especially in the fields of 
criteriology and theodicy, although much material is taken from 
other fields. The latter is a treatment of such matters as work, 
play, study, leisure, habits, sex, mental health, etc., with a 
philosophical study of the meaning of character and an applica- 
tion of some of the principles studied during the first semester. 
Here I might note that many Catholic teachers might be in- 
clined to use the second book first. Before determining the 
sequence, we asked the judgment of one of the upperclass non- 
Catholics. He gave me the order listed. 

In the opening class, we made it perfectly clear that this was 
not an attempt to make converts, stressing, at the same time, 
our conviction of possessing the truth in its fullness as God Him- 
self has given it. This was to avoid doing no good at all and 
at the same time to prevent any idea that what they would 
receive was, in our minds, just as good as Catholicism itself. 
We emphasized the capability of human reason in the field of 
morality and showed that it was to be on reason alone that the 
course would be based, the end of which was to enable the stu- 
dent to reach reasoned conclusions about the nature and purpose 
of life and the means of living in conformity with life’s purpose. 
Any explanation of Catholic doctrine as such was the result of 
questions and was usually given outside of class. 

Here I might mention that the segregation of the two groups 
leaves the non-Catholic much more free to ask questions, which 
these students do, once they have overcome their initial suspi- 
cion. In fact, such a class, once they feel confident of the teach- 
er’s honesty, gives them the opportunity of asking about matters 
which they have thought about from their early teens and which 
they want very much to discuss. Among themselves such ques- 
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tioning greatly increases in one day the breakdown of ideologies 
more or less indirectly inculcated during their high school days. 
Merely to afford a chance to question the rather facile explana- 
tions they have become accustomed to is to give them a means 
of arriving at a much more intelligent understanding of the 
fundamental problems of life. 

The reaction of the students both this year and last has been 
most favorable. Many of the upperclassmen, who were not ad- 
mitted to the course, felt that they had been somewhat neglected 
and asked to have it made possible for them. It is difficult to 
appreciate how grateful they are for having something definite 
to go on which may serve as a source of encouragement against 
difficulty and as motivation for a finer life. In detail, some of 
the results which they themselves have mentioned are: (1) it 
served as a background for the other classes; (2) it showed the 
possibility of thinking reasonably about religion and religious 
facts, including the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul; (3) it manifested the fact of law objectively existing—this 
is one of the most impressive results, since it implies’ the recog- 
nition of the fact of sin and of the possibility of doing something 
for sin through penance and a purpose of amendment; (4) it 
afforded the opportunity of seeing the importance of daily ac- 
tions in the light of life’s purpose; (5) it brought out the ex- 
istence of a moral problem in divorce and birth control; (6) it 
gave an explanation of Catholic doctrine and practices; they like 
to be able to show off their knowledge among the Catholic stu- 
dents as well as at home and with friends; (7) it made clear the 
need and manliness of prayer. 

One fact to be noted is that the use of textbooks mentioned 
requires some knowledge of philosophy. As long as the matter 
is presented accurately with the need of the student in mind, the 
need of provoking interest is not great, since the matter itself 
covers that. A purely lecture style of teaching is not as good as 
a more informal style, since the students must be encouraged to 
ask questions. One opportunity of doing a double favor is to 
allow a non-Catholic upperclassman familiar with philosophical 
problems to conduct the class occasionally when such matter is to 
be presented. -The teacher must keep in mind the fact that he is 
dealing with students of an amazingly limited vocabulary. Haste 
must therefore be avoided. So also must any manifestation of 
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either surprise or pity at their ignorance. But, above all, these 
students must be made well aware that the course is given for 
their own interest and that they can profit by a more reasoned 
attitude toward the meaning of life itself. 

It might be objected that the matter herein covered is also 
covered in the philosophy course and that there is therefore an 
unnecessary duplication. This is really not so, for several reasons. 
In the first place, the difference in aim of the two fields brings 
about such a difference in presentation that duplication is 
scarcely possible. In the second place, the course is given to 
freshmen, many of whom do not remain for the entire four years, 
and some of whom, even if they remain, will not take the entire 
philosophy course. 

In addition to this special course during this past year, a series 
of conferences on the life of Christ was given these students 
during the annual retreat. Since all our non-Catholic students 
are Christian, this was entirely possible. As in the guidance 
class, it was made clear that the purpose of these series was 
not to preach specifically Catholic doctrine but rather to enable 
the student to discover his real attitude toward the Christ whose 
name he bears. At the outset, however, the Church’s teaching 
on the Incarnation and Redemption was outlined, to show that 
the matter to be discussed was neither the complete nor even the 
fundamental teaching of Catholicism. At the same time it was 
explained that our desire is to have all men one with us in the 
unity of Christ’s fold. Such openness is necessary, since stu- 
dents desire and have the right to know the purpose of such 
religious instruction. 

Stressing the need and fittingness on the part of a person call- 
ing himself a Christian of having some knowledge of the person 
and teaching of Christ, the conferences were directed toward a 
twofold end—a sense of sin and repentance, and a loyalty to the 
person of Christ. After a brief analysis of the importance of 
Christ on the history of mankind, the priest-speaker went on to 
the basic question of “What think ye of Christ?”, pointing out 
the necessity of a reasoned attitude toward this historic figure 
and the need of determining the place He should have in the life 
of the individual Christian. He then described the more gentle, 
loving and merciful aspects of Christ’s life, as being the quali- 
ties which in so many instances are alone remembered among 
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people of our day. Yet, lest the whole Christ be neglected, he 
then pointed out the assumption of Christ’s teaching, the facts 
of free will, sin, immortality, death, judgment, heaven and hell, 
those aspects of Christ’s teaching so woefully ignored at pres- 
ent. After attempting to show the presence of these truths in 
Christ’s doctrine, he proceeded to the necessity of serious con- 
sideration of them in the life of the modern Christian, especially 
in the light of the purpose of Christ to save men for happiness 
with the Father. In these conferences, the speaker did his best 
to maintain a proper balance between the “hell-fire and brim- 
stone” type of mission sermon and the sentimental vagueness of 
so much non-Catholic preaching. He insisted on the responsi- 
bility of the individual examination of one’s life and attitude 
toward Christ and His teaching, avoiding the soft view of Christ 
as a lovely figure of bygone days which overlooks the Teacher 
Who did not quibble on hard sayings and Who demanded, not 
merely a feeling of pleasure in a charming personality, but a 
personal loyalty and obedience in the details of daily living. The 
conferences closed with a discussion of the supernatural life and 
the divinity of Christ. For purposes of reference, the speaker 
used the King James version throughout, and quoted Christ’s 
own words whenever possible. 

It is not easy to weigh the success of such a series. Immediate 
reactions may be slight, yet the series itself, in its general 
tendency or in some of its details, may have a far-reaching effect 
in later life. Indeed, the mere fact of presenting such confer- 
ences is in itself impressive, since it emphasizes that reflection 
on final purposes is an essential part of real education. In addi- 
tion, the fine example of their Catholic fellow-students, normally 
as gay as themselves and as interested in all that engages a 
young man’s attention, following the retreat in serious silence 
serves as a hint that there is more to living than they ordinarily 
advert to and may make them more aware that they themselves 
are lacking something of vital importance. But, whatever these 
unmeasurable results may be, the continued presence of the stu- 
dents and their close attention were most heartening and served 
to illustrate the fact that our non-Catholics, many of whom are 
almost totally deficient in religious training, really appreciate an 
opportunity to hear about Christ and His doctrine. 

By means of these two methods, the guidance course and the 
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retreat conferences, some means of religious guidance is at hand 
for the non-Catholic students who come to our colleges. Even 
though we cannot in conscience give them all that we might wish, 
we have much to offer them which will fit in with their own con- 
victions and training, much which they really appreciate, which 
brings them a more reasonable attitude toward life and its prob- 
lems and which may draw them a little closer to the Christ Who 
is as interested in their eternal welfare as in our own. 
Pau M. Mackin. 


Prefect of Religion, 
Carroll College, 
Helena, Mont. 





IRISH EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTION TO PENNSYL- 
VANIA IN THE NATIONAL PERIOD 


The bitterness between Presbyterians and the Quaker- 
Episcopalian ascendancy, which ruled Pennsylvania through 
property qualifications under which only one person in fifty 
actually voted in Philadelphia and one in ten in the country 
and through disapportionment of seats in the Assembly, broke 
out into factionism with the “Paxon Boys,” whose march on 
the city was stopped at Germantown by Pastor Brycelius, who 
told these rebellious Ulsterites that he was from Dublin, as he 
urged them to disperse. The Revolution changed the state. 
Left-wing Scotch-Irish and Irishmen proved aggressive patriots 
in this struggle against England but primarily against the ab- 
sentee lord proprietor and the system of racial proscription and 
oligarchic local rule. They were the most militant Whigs of all 
the groups which Benjamin Rush described as contending for 
interest, power, liberty, military glory, or resentment. Mere 
theories of government did not explain their fighting Penn- 
sylvania Line. They demanded practical reform, and they ob- 
tained it in the Constitution of 1776.* 

This document was liberal for that year. Tests for suffrage 
were abolished but members of the Assembly were supposed 
to believe in God and the divine inspiration of the Scriptures. 
Catholics were allowed to vote and actually in theory hold 
office, for no longer were there enforced test-oaths, required since 
1693, that one must disavow belief in the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation and hold the invocation of the Blessed Virgin and 
the saints as idolatrous. Quite as important was the item that— 


“A school or schools shall be established in each county by 
the legislature for the convenient instruction of youth, with suc 
salaries, to the masters paid by the public, as may enable them 
to instruct youth at low prices: And all useful learning shall be 
duly encouraged and promoted in one or more universities.” 


The submerged population had won the day, and they were to 
win the Revolution despite toryism in the ranks of the dethroned 
ruling classes. Well might Benjamin Franklin write: * 


* Cf. with J. P. Selsam’s excellent ye Rye ape og na 


of 1776 (1936). For the first section of article see this R 
*To William Strahan. Jared Sparks (ed.), Works of Franklin, a 131. 
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“It is a fact that the Irish emigrants and their children are 
now in possession of the government of Pennsylvania, by their 
majority in the Assembly, as well as of a great part of the 
prow’ and r remember well the first ship that brought any of 
them over... .’ 


The war prevented any educational reform, but at its con- 
clusion the working classes were to wage a tedious fight for free 
public education and for freedom of education from diverse re- 
strictions and intangible inhibitions. 

Education continued largely as the concern of individuals and 
congregations because of harsh economic conditions. German 
Lutherans were active for, as Benjamin Rush noted in 1789, 
each settlement aimed at a church and school as a nucleus of 
the religious and social life of the community. This might be 
anticipated in a people whose literacy was marked by a high 
percentage of immigrants who were capable of signing ship 
registers. In 1793, they had 45 schools; in 1802, 79; and in 1804, 
89; whereas the Reformed Dutch Church controlled 124 schools 
in 1800 and the Friends some 60 to 70 institutions.* 

The Friends, it would appear, had considerable difficulty in 
obtaining teachers for Philadelphia and for Delaware County; 
that is, moral and competent teachers of their own persuasion. 
Hence they made use of imported pedagogues from England as 
well as Irish teachers. Mary McDonnell had about fifteen chil- 
dren under her control in Philadelphia (1784). As early as 1773, 
Sarah Dougherty taught a school for negroes. Joseph Clarke 
and his wife taught a school which, like that of Miss McDonnell, 
was not directly under the management of the Friends’ Board, 
although apparently all three teachers were affiliated with the 
religious instruction of youth. Control, however, was rather 
active for, in 1784, this board reported that it had discussed 
with Robert Proud, the classical scholar and worthy historian, 
whose salary was £250 per annum, concerning the employment 
of an additional usher at £80 and that Proud had taken pre- 
caution “to guard against the use of such books, whose contents 
have a tendency to prepossess the youthful minds with sentiments 
unfavorable to Christian faith and the true spirit of the Gospel.” ¢ 


*Charles L. Maurer, Early Lutheran Education in Pennsylvania (1932), 


39, 195f. 
“Thomas Woody, Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania (1920), 60, 


71f., 150, 211, 215. 
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Quakers were tolerant enough of outsiders and of other denomi- 
nations, but they insisted upon unqualified orthodoxy within 
their own ranks. 

As to other creedal schools, Episcopalian schools were weak- 
ened upon their deprivation of subsidies from the English Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. Traditional evidence indi- 
cates that prior to 1800 each Catholic chapel had some make- 
shift school. In 1782, when the Catholics of Philadelphia num- 
bered 2,000 adults, a collection of £320, including subscriptions 
of Captain Walsh and James Byrne and Thomas Fitzsimons, 
enabled them to purchase the old Quaker schoolhouse which later 
was enlarged to provide two rooms under two teachers with an 
additional teacher for “pauper children.” St. Mary’s School from 
1787 to 1800 provided insecure positions at laborer’s wages for 
a number of Irish teachers while they sought more lucrative 
tasks, like Hugh Sweeney, Edward Barrington, Patrick Brady, 
Mr. and Mrs. McLaughlin, T. and James Reagan, Graham, 
Chapman, Terrence Byrne, and P. J. Doyle. 

In the nineties the German Church of the Holy Trinity ac- 
quired a school through the profits from a lottery. Captain John 
Barry of St. Mary’s parish bequeathed a small annuity for 
Catholic education. German Catholics instituted a school at 
Conewago under the learned Father Wapeler. The Jesuit Father 
Robert Molyneux was quite as interested as Father Farmer in 
popular education and had printed a catechism, a spelling-primer 
with a catechism appended (1785), and a local edition of 
Challoner’s Catholic Christian Instructed and the History of the 
Bible. St. Augustine’s Church did not have its own school until 
1811, when Mathew Carr, an eloquent Irish Augustinian, gath- 
ered together thirty-nine pupils. St. Joseph’s parochial school at 
McSherrystown was established about 1800. Somewhat earlier 
the settlement of native Maryland, Irish and German people 
in Cambria County had a log-school, daubed with mud and 
heated by a fireplace, organized by the famous prince-priest, 
Father Demetri Gallitzin, who employed an O’Connor as its 
master. Mount Airy was the seat of a Catholic seminary as 
early as 1807.5 


‘James E. Burns, “Catholic Colonial Schools in Pennsylvania,” Cath. 
Univ. Bulletin, Jan. 1908; Cath. Historical Researches, V, 31, XVIII, 116; 
U. 8. Cath. Mag., IV, 249f.; F. E. Tourscher, “Carr” in Dictionary of 
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In the meantime there was a renewed demand for public 
elementary schooling as a necessary state responsibility in a 
representative republic which would thrive democratically. The 
revised Constitution of 1790 provided that, “The legislature shall, 
as soon as conveniently maybe, provide for the establishment 
of schools throughout the state in such manner that the poor 
may be taught gratis.” Nothing was done; and Governor Thomas 
Mifflin, not always a demagogue, recommended, in 1784, to the 
legislature that steps be taken to improve schooling “for the 
experience of America has evinced that knowledge, while it 
makes us sensible of our rights as men, enforces our obligations 
as members of society.” * 

John Downey, an original settler of Harrisburg, a school 
teacher of Irish lineage, a justice of the peace, and a member 
of the Assembly, urged Mifflin in 1796 to advance the cause of 
universal, secular, compulsory, tax-supported education, leaving 
“the speculative doctrines of religion to the zeal of its numerously 
varying sectaries.” Somewhat along the Jeffersonian scheme, he 
would provide a primary school in each township and an academy 
in every county." Dr. Logan’s proposal in 1800 for state- 
supported education met with no popular response but rather 
indeed with a wide opposition, charging secularization especially 
on the part of the Germans who were slow to accept education 
beyond an elementary level.* 

In 1802, a law authorized overseers of the poor to educate 
poor children in neighboring schools at the rate-payers’ expense. 
When some undemocratic teachers refused to receive children 
designated as paupers, a supplementary act was necessary to 
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compel teachers of reading and writing in English or German 
to accept such children. In 1804, in answer to petitioners from 
Northampton County urging separate schools for poor children, 
the legislature appointed a select committee which reported that 
all children should be taught the elements of learning at public 
expense and that any invidious distinction between poor and 
rich citizens should be wiped out as it criticized the wretchedness 
of schools and teacher preparation. In 1809, a further law 
ordered assessors to list children whose parents were too poor 
to educate them and to place these children in local schools at 
the cost of tax-payers. Again the system was doomed because 
of parental objections and the paucity of schools. In 1812, the 
legislature empowered county commissioners to establish free 
schools, but not until 1818 were there free Lancastrian schools 
in Philadelphia with an enrollment of 5,000 in the depression 
year of 1820. In Pittsburgh and in Lancaster this plan was re- 
ported to have failed. In 1824, a law authorizing all communities 
to establish free, tax-supported schools proved so unpopular with 
property owners and vested interests that it was repealed within 
two years.° 

The failure of the state’s educational laws spelled opportunity 
for peripatetic teachers, educated or half-educated, native or 
foreign, to obtain temporary positions or to establish ephemeral 
schools of their own here and there throughout the state. A 
number of Irishmen seized the opportunity and thereby performed 
a direct service to the community. 

Whatever fear, real or feigned, there may have been elsewhere 
“of a vast horde of wild Irishmen let loose upon us,” Philadel- 
phia, with as large a percentage of aliens as any American city, 
had no great fear of her foreigners: 

“For six years the city had sent an Irishman to Congress. He 
had been succeeded by an Englishman. A Scotchman, in 1784, 
had set up the first office in the city for the printing of books 
exclusively. . . . Another Scotchman had reprinted the En- 
cyclopedia . . . Guthrie’s Geo ical Grammar, costing six- 
teen dollars, was reprinted by an Irishman. The first edition of 
Shakespeare ever printed in America was the work of two Irish 
lads. .. . With a couple of exceptions, the whole trade in books 
was in the hands of foreigners. Of the five daily newspapers in 


*J. B. McMaster, History of the People of the U. 8. V, 87, 357f.; 
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Philadelphia, two were owned by Irishmen and two by English- 
men. . . . When Congress wanted a stenographer, it was com- 
pelled to employ an Englishman. He left, and an Irishman took 
his place. How many schoolmasters were Irishmen!” *° 

Doubtless there were a number of known Irish teachers with 
names tucked away in local annals, printed and written, who 
have been unrecorded in lists or on tombstones where, according 
to the great Doctor Johnson, “in lapidary inscriptions a man is 
not upon oath.” The rank and file of school teachers, especially 
those in the country districts, who after all were moulding the 
American mind, were unheralded to fame like a cloistered re- 
ligious as Docter Wickersham’s generalization indicated: 


“An unmarked grave and a blank in history and in the memory 
of men, is apt to be the fate of the faithful teacher at all times, 
though he may have done more to shape the destinies of nations 
than the rulers in their council or the leaders of their armies.” ** 


William Power became a teacher of mathematics in the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, and, like his fellow mathematician, Ben- 
jamin Workman, was a member of the Hibernian Society.** John 
Barry taught well in the second Episcopalian school established 
in Philadelphia (1791) by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, and he later published through David Hogan, the 
bookseller, The Philadelphia Spelling Book (1821). Incidentally, 
Hogan continued as a printer, bookseller and publisher of an 
occasional volume until his death in 1823.** Other masters there 
were: Francis Donnelly, John Heffernan, and James Kidd; John 
Sharpless who kept an academy at Second Street in Philadelphia 
(1791); Philip Garett who established a night school which, in 
1801, became a service of the “Philadelphia Society for the Estab- 
lishment and Support of Charity Schools”; Rev. S. Magaw, who 
had an academy on Spruce Street; Patrick Farrell, the school- 
master, who became “the first clerk in the office for settling 
accounts between the United States and individual states”; and 
Andrew Porter, whose father, Robert, left old Derry in Ireland 
for New Hampshire (1720) and ultimately located in Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, where he reared fourteen chil- 


* McMaster, op. cit., II, 333. 
™ Wickersham, oP. cit., 212. 
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dren. Andrew Porter was not only a schoolmaster, but an officer 
in the Fourth Regiment of the Pennsylvania militia who later 
won promotion to a generalcy in the state militia. Among the 
Porter progeny there were a number of outstanding figures as 
Governor David Porter of Pennsylvania, Governor Bryan Porter 
of Michigan, and Secretary of War James M. Porter under 
President Tyler.** 

Butler County had an astounding number of teachers, some of 
whom at least are known by name: James Denny about 1793, 
a man from County Donegal whose wife was Mary O’Donnell, 
John Sweeney, Michael Herron, Francis McBride, Daniel 
McLaughlin, Boyle, Brandon, Charles Sullivan, a grandson of 
Peter O’Sullivan who settled in Northumberland County, Vir- 
ginia, about 1700, Neal McBride, William Dougherty, McGorkle, 
McGarry, William Wallace, Gorley, John O’Donnell in the local 
Catholic settlement of Donegal, Robert Cunningham (1802) 
whose family donated land for Butler Academy, Bredin, Mc- 
Cleary (1813), Duffy (a known Catholic), O’Hara, Hardy, 
Martin, McKenney, and Major John Walsh (about 1797) who 
was both a land speculator and a schoolmaster. Mathew and 
Samuel Irvine, sons of the old Irish master James Irvine who 
taught in Butler County as early as 1770, became teachers and 
served in the War of 1812.** 

A native of Ireland, Charles Bradley gave up his course at 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, and established a small school 
in Lancaster where there was reference to another Irish master, 
Nathan Rowe, for whose estate Father Lewis de Barth was exec- 
utor (1805).2° Fever years saw the demise of two educated 
Irishmen in Philadelphia: Dennis Crawford who kept the Ger- 
man Catholic Academy and John Burke who from the rector- 
ship of the Irish College in Paris (1780-1789) became a Jacobin 
refugee in Dublin, from whence at the suggestion of John Thayer, 
Yankee convert priest, he came to labor among the growing Irish 
congregation of St. Mary’s.** 


“J. A. I, VI, 44f; D. A. B., XV, 82f. 
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A Mrs. O’Connell, about whom little has been learned, gave 
public lectures on eloquence, literature and the English poets to 
relieve her necessitous condition and no doubt to the relief of 
local ignorance of the subject. General Washington attended one 
of her lectures at the college hall and noted in his Diary that 
“her performances tolerable.” ** 

At Phoenixville there was Patrick Doyle; at Greensbuz, 
Robert Williams, James McLean (1822), and William M’Gowan 
(1827); at Columbia and Mill Creek, John Reilly and Frank 
Dunlevy. At Mauch Chunk, James Nowlins taught with a birch, 
and when that failed he sent away the chastized youth with the 
admonition that, “What God has denied you, I cannot give you; 
take your books and go home.’”**® In 1803, Henry Wilson, a 
schoolmaster of Antrim, was listed on the George sailing from 
Belfast to Philadelphia.*® Master John Conley taught at Ry- 
berry in Philadelphia County. Patrick Meenan of Montgomery 
County taught the famous David Rittenhouse, and later Archi- 
bald Kelly was a favored master in this Scotch-Irish colony. 
James Grier operated a classical school in Bucks County (1788) ; 
John MecPherrin in Derry township (1797) and William Hara 
instructed in mathematics at Hannah’s town (1800), also in 
Westmoreland County; Richard Dougherty taught at Carlisle 
(1800-1812), where Mr. and Mrs. Collins founded a girl’s acad- 
emy about 1814; John Comly at Pleasant Hill (1810); John 
Cunningham at East Nottingham (1823); John M’Cullough at 
Williamstown (1827); Frederick Bogan at Hanover (1828); 
D. J. Rhoads at Lawtonville (1830); and J. McNair at Hat- 
borough (1831). Geary, a Scotch-Irishman, on the loss of his 
fortune in the iron business, founded a school in Westmoreland 
County which enabled him to rear a distinguished brood: Gen- 
eral Geary of the Mexican and Civil Wars and governor of 
bleeding Kansas and another son who became governor of Penn- 
sylvania (1867-1873). At Milton an academy was taught by the 
Rev. David Kirkpatrick—“An Irishman, with the quick per- 
ception, ready wit, enthusiasm, and sympathy of the Irish nature, 
he was a teacher of rare skill.” His fame was less than his in- 


Pr 1787. M. J. O’Brien, Washington’s Associations with the Irish 
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tangible influence, because Governors Pollock and Curtin were 
among his students.” 

D. Doyle had an academy at Lancaster with a separate room 
for girls; and Mrs. McCurdy advertised a girls’ school at Harris- 
burg as early as 1793, as did Mrs. Russell at Pittsburgh (1826) 
and Miss McDowell at Bedford (1845). About 1829, Bazeley’s 
Ladies Seminary was noted by Catholic writers on early Phila- 
delphia.** Thus private female schools were giving some impetus 
to schemes of public education for girls. 

While private teachers were both severely criticized and com- 
mended as to their training and native ability, they were prob- 
ably quite equal as a class to public supported teachers and 
possibly somewhat freer to teach; and, as has been suggested, 
they were “frequently pioneers in the field of curriculum.” This 
one might anticipate in the case of private industry. As early 
as 1795, James Cox of Philadelphia opened a school of arts for 
youth of both sexes with the guarantee that if pupils properly 
applied themselves they would progress in drawing, painting, and 
crayon work. Wylie and Engels were preparing boys for the 
university in 1820, and boasted a few years later that they were 
sending four times as many youths to the university as did its 
own preparatory academy. An interesting student of Rev. Samuel 
B. Wylies was John McClintock (1814-1870), son of an immi- 
grant from Tyrone who succeeded as a draper in Philadelphia, 
teacher of mathematics and classics in Dickinson College, com- 
piler of textbooks in the classics, editor of the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review, one of the editors of the Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature, and pastor of a Meth- 
odist chapel in Rome.** Another pupil of merit was Charles 
Macalester (1798-1873) of recent Scotch-Irish stock who, as a 
banker, accumulated money and endowed conservative Mac- 
alester College in St. Paul. Wylie, the Irish immigrant church- 
man, gained such a reputation as a teacher that he was called to 
the chair of languages and to the vice-provostship of the college.** 

Magennis, about 1839, advertised that he prepared boys for 
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the counting house, the bar, the pulpit, public life and the col- 
lege. Apparently this was the same gentleman who advertised 
his School of Music for both men and women.** M. T. C. Gould 
advised the whole state of the merits of his stenographic academy 
while his contemporary rivals in Philadelphia, T. McLanahan’s 
Commercial Institute and Power’s Commercial School, were not 
content to surrender any monopoly to him. Michael M’Sherry 
of Pittsburgh revolted against severity of discipline usually 
practiced in schools and advised parents that government in his 
Pestalozzian school was mild but firm (1830). It would appear 
that this system had only been recently introduced in Philadel- 
phia (1809) by Joseph Neef, who was imported for this pur- 
pose by the school-minded William Maclure.** At New Castle 
in 1849, William Copeland, a graduate of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, founded an academy which followed the best, but modified, 
traditions of British classical schools; while James Gowen of 
Mount Airy founded, in 1847, an agricultural school which, cer- 
tainly, was the first in the state and one of the pioneer schools 
of its kind in the country. As the Farmers’ High School, it de- 
veloped into the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania at Ger- 
mantown and into Penn State College on the land of General 
James Irwin in Centre County (1874). Similarly Dr. Alfred L. 
Kennedy was a prime mover in the establishment of the Poly- 
technic College of Philadelphia (1853).?* Mrs. Sarah Peter, later 
a convert to the Catholic Church and a philanthropist, opened a 
school of designing and industrial arts for girls and women who 
would amuse themselves or win an ability to be self-supporting 
(1844). With a wide field of offerings, this special school, said 
to be the first in the country, was successful from the beginning 
and when chartered, in 1853, attracted national approbation.”* 

In Western Pennsylvania, especially in the region of Washing- 
ton County, education was quite neglected by the Scotch and 
Irish according to Judge Samuel Wilkeson (1781-1889), son of 
an Ulsterite immigrant of 1760, who had settled in Delaware, 
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served as a lieutenant in the Revolution, and took up a soldier’s 
grant on the frontier, and became an early magnate in shipping 
and merchandising on the Great Lakes. The settlers, he held, 
were sober, industrious, and charitable, but they were not civic 
minded when it came to the payment of taxes or the construction 
of schools. Aside from some effort at Washington and Pitts- 
burgh, they were satisfied with log-cabin schools, underpaid 
teachers and a scarcity of books even of Dillworth’s Spellers, 
Roger’s Primers, and Knox’s History of the Church in Scotland. 
Finally, Rev. Mr. McMillan established a primitive college at 
Cannonsburg.”® In Potter County, John Keating donated a con- 
siderable acreage to an academy and public school at. Couders- 
port.®° 

The McGreadys were represented by a son James (1758-1817) 
who won renown as an outstanding Presbyterian minister and 
scholar.** James O’Hara (1752-1819), a native of Ireland, who 
was said to have been educated at St. Sulpice in Paris, gave up 
an ensign’s commission in the British navy procured for him by 
a relative, Lord Tyrawley, learned business in Liverpool, settled 
after the Revolution in Pittsburgh and accumulated land and 
wealth as an Indian and army contractor, as proprietor of a 
salt works, and as an associate of the Ulsterite Captain Craig in 
a premier glass factory. On his death, he was described “as one 
of the oldest and most respected inhabitants.” As an educated 
man on the frontier, he must have made his contribution to 
society quite aside from business.* 

In Pittsburgh, Rev. P. Rafferty published his Short History of 
the Reformation (1832), but a more famed scholar was the 
Franciscan, Charles Bonaventure McGuire (1768-1833), who 
was educated by an ancient hedge master and in French schools 
and in Louvain and who had experienced the world in the Low 
Countries, in a narrow escape from the Jacobin guillotine, in the 
service of the papacy and of the king of Bohemia, and in re- 
ligious work among the wounded at Waterloo. Urbane, fluent 
in languages, and cosmopolitan, McGuire built the first church 
for the Irish at Pittsburgh and aided a community of the Poor 
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Clares in the foundation of an academy and convent at Alle- 
gheny.** 

An extremely picturesque teacher was Matthias James O’Con- 
way (1766-1842). Born in Galway, broadly educated in the 
classical, Celtic, French, and Spanish tongues as well as in danc- 
ing, navigation, and swords play, O’Conway fled Ireland as a 
rebel and took service under the king of France. Thus he ar- 
rived in the West Indies. Leaving Granada for the new re- 
public, he landed in Philadelphia (1784). An adventurous 
figure, he resided as a trader and adopted son of the Senecas 
whose dress he affected, fought in the Indian wars, served as an 
interpreter in Cuba, and kept schools in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and New Orleans. He published Hispano-Anglo Gram- 
mar (1810) and Rasgos Historicos y Morales Sacados de Autores 
Celebres (1809), translated Raymour’s The Knights Templars, 
a Historical Tragedy (1810), compiled an Irish-English dic- 
tionary which remained in manuscript, and with difficulty made 
a scant livelihood by translating. Too much of a genius for 
primitive America, that was O’Conway’s difficulty. Of his daugh- 
ters, one joined Mother Seton’s community, another taught as 
an Ursuline nun in Quebec, and Isabel O’Conway O’Madden on 
the death of her husband kept a school at Bedford where Miss 
McDowell also had a girl’s academy in 1845.*%* And a son with 
the hot blood of a rebel laid down his life, as did other Irish 
Republicans, for Venezuelan independence.** 

Somewhat later, there were two Irishmen who impressed their 
mark on the educational development of the state. Robert Hare 
(1781-1858), inventor of the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, taught 
chemistry in William and Mary College (1818) and later at the 
University of Pennsylvania. His son was a jurist of some re- 
nown, John Innis Clarke Hare.** Thomas Henry Burrowes 
(1805-1871), son of Thomas Bredin Burrowes, an Irish immi- 
grant to Strassburg, was educated in Trinity College, Dublin, 
at a classical school in Quebec, and in Yale College, a politician, 
a member of the legislature, and state chairman of the Anti- 
Masonic Party, he was the chief organizer of the state’s free 
school system under Governor Ritner, state’s secretary in con- 


“Sketch by writer in D. A. B., XII, 58. 
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trol of the office of superintendent of schools, president of the 
Pennsylvania Agriculture College, and founder of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal (1852) which he edited until his death.*" 
William Darby (1775-1854), son of Patrick and Mary (Rice) 
Darby, was born in Lancaster County and won a respectable 
standing as a geographer and author of a number of books.” 

Professor William Hypolitus Keating (1790-1840), along with 
Robert Hare, Mathew Carey and other intellectuals, promoted 
the Franklin Institute to encourage manufacturers, inventors, 
and mechanics (1824). He was a son of John Keating (1760- 
1856) by his wife, Eulalia Deschapelles. The senior Keating 
was a native of Limerick (or possibly of France), a student at 
Douai, an officer in the French service, a baron of the Order of 
St. Louis, and commander of a regiment in San Domingo where 
he refused, it was said, to continue under the Jacobin rule. The 
elder Keating settled at Wilmington, where his home became a 
Masshouse for Father Patrick Kenny, the missionary pastor, 
but he soon removed to Philadelphia where he became a con- 
siderable figure as a heavy investor in Pennsylvania lands and a 
patron of Bishop Kenrick’s charities. Here Hypolitus Keating 
made use of his opportunities. Graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania, he taught chemistry and minerology at his 
alma mater, studied abroad, was admitted to the bar, served as 
a geologist in Major Stephen Long’s expedition to the Upper 
Mississippi River, discovered eight or ten new minerals, pub- 
lished in two volumes his Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Sources of St. Peter’s River, Lake Winnepeek, and Lake of the 
Woods (1824, London, 1825) and Considerations upon the Art 
of Mining and Advantages which would result from an Intro- 
duction of this Art into America (1821), edited Conversations on 
Chemistry (1824), interested himself in the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, as secretary of the Franklin Institute and in the founda- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf and Dumb (1820) 
and aided in the organization of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad whose first mortgage he helped to float in London, where 
he died.*® 

A sister, Eulalia Keating, on the death of her cousin-husband, 
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Jerome Keating, entered the Visitation Convent of Georgetown 
of which she became mother-superioress. A nephew, William 
Valentine Keating, was a professor of obstetrics in the Jefferson 
Medical College and was married to Susan La Roche, a daughter 
of René La Roche, a French physician in San Domingo who as 
an exile came to Philadelphia, and a sister of René La Roche 
(1795-1872), a noted physician of Philadelphia. Their son, 
John Marie Keating (1852-1893), was educated at Roth Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia, Seton Hall College, the Polytechnic College, 
and in the Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania; 
lectured at the University Medical School and at the Woman’s 
Medical College of Philadelphia; served on the staffs of various 
hospitals; wrote extensively on medical subjects and compiled 
in five volumes a Cyclopedia of Diseases of Children; and as a 
member of President Grant’s party in the Far East chronicled 
its progress in a volume, With Grant in the East.*° 

Another purveyor of Irish culture in Philadelphia was James 
McHenry (1785-1845), a native of Larne, County Antrim, a 
sound Presbyterian who had studied medicine at Belfast and 
Glasgow and thereafter practiced his profession in Larne and 
Belfast. In 1817, he sailed for Baltimore where he presumably 
practiced medicine as well as in Pittsburgh before he finally 
settled in Philadelphia (1824) as a physician, poet, and author.* 
An even more famous physician was Joseph Meredith Toner 
(1825-1896), son of Meredith and Ann (Layton) Toner, of early 
Irish stock in Pennsylvania. A practitioner and an historian of 
medicine, he was one of the founders of Providence Hospital in 
Washington, D. C., and the collector of a medical library of 
27,000 volumes which was acquired by the Library of Congress, 
but he refused all offers to teach in medical schools. 

Ricuarp J. PURCELL. 





SOCIOLOGY: A FIELD FOR CATHOLICS 


What is sociology, indeed? Many a reader must have asked 
himself this question. We meet the word so frequently and yet 
its meaning seems somewhat elusive: Laws about old age pen- 
sions, housing, sterilization, war are said to concern sociological 
problems; priests who write about morals, poverty, or the social 
conditions of the Middle Ages are called “sociologists”; so, too, 
are political scientists, economists, social workers, journalists, 
and many others. Book reviews on such a bewildering variety 
of topics are sometimes classed under the heading “sociology” 
that one may be inclined to wonder if the word is but a new term 
for the old-time “miscellaneous.” 

Nor need we be ashamed if we are uncertain of the meaning 
of the term, invented but one hundred years ago by the French- 
man August Comte. A hundred years of discussions by the pro- 
fessional sociologists have not yet led them to agree with any 
exactitude on the method, the content, or the aim of the study. 
Yet the aim of sociology, and the method, are not of mere 
academic concern. They are important to all those who see a 
danger in certain trends of thought, a social danger, for they 
affect the laws to the tune of which our social life is led; they 
affect, too, the whole tenor of our education. Social life is ever 
changing as a result of altered attitudes, ideals, and the legisla- 
tion which these lead to. That it will change more rapidly 
within the next few years is almost certain, for the European 
upheaval and the inevitable reconstruction period it will bring to 
the countries invoived cannot leave America untouched. 

What, then, is sociology? Speaking in general fashion we may 
say that today it is usually understood that sociology is a social 
science (not social philosophy), the science of society, which 
treats of man’s relations with his fellow-men. It studies the 
process of social relations and of the groups or institutions which 
man forms in connection with these relations. Its subject mat- 
ter is social life—the constitution and functioning of the various 
groups to which, either of choice or of necessity, we and our 
fellow-men belong; and all social dealings, whether they be 
cooperative or competitive, organized or unorganized. Those 

who make a study such as this are recognized by the fraternity 
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of sociologists as of their kind. To them, it is entirely out of 
order to include as members of their profession those who might 
much more aptly be described as moral theologians, social 
philosophers, social historians, social workers, social psycholo- 
gists, or whatever they may be. 

But, as we said, the sociologists themselves are not yet agreed 
as to their scope and methods. Some of them study human be- 
havior in greater detail than do others, and are therefore more 
interested in the psychological aspects of society; some study 
“culture,” the results of behavior, but decide that conduct itself 
is conditioned by culture, in its technical sense, and therefore to 
be considered only in so far as it gives clues to the operations 
of culture; some observe modern “civilized” society; others con- 
fine themselves to an observation of primitive groups; many 
sociologists offer an applied science with programs to improve 
society; others do not consider that we know sufficient about 
social life to provide remedies for present so-called maladjust- 
ments. 

Although a few of the secular sociologists are what may be 
described solely as “armchair” thinkers, particularly those of 
the formalistic German school and their followers in Europe and 
in the U. S. A., the majority of the well-known sociologists of 
recent years have aimed specifically at making pure sociology 
a positive, inductive science. They have sought to understand 
social phenomena by observing, describing, and classifying actual 
social facts and conditions, later establishing statistical laws and 
proposing theories which would account for those laws. They 
aim at induction in its most limited sense and do not intend 
sociology to be in any way concerned with judgments of value. 
They give facts, but they do not intend to interpret the facts. 
Of course this work may be, and often is, very much worth while. 
It is useful to have social facts analyzed and correlated, for thus 
information is furnished about society which is true according 
to the nature and extent of the investigation. Induction is, in- 
deed, one of the two methods of attaining truth. It is the analytic 
or a posteriori method and wishes to furnish an insight into the 
nature of things. Its aim is to lead the mind for the immediate 
appearances, actions and relations of things, to the necessary 
intelligible reasons of these appearances, actions and relations. 
In his stand for a “pure inductive science,” however, the 
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sociologist of positive bent considers man only in so far as he 
may be studied from observation. He fails to take into con- 
sideration the operations of mind and will, which by no means 
are wholly observable. Man is not always revealed by external 
appearances. More than this, the sociologist of the limited in- 
ductive type ignores many facts which Catholics hold to be true 
of man and his destiny and most dear in their belief. He is loud 
in his proclamation that not only the soul of man, but the end 
of life, the norms of morality to which man must conform, are 
of no possible concern to him in his studies of social life. As if 
one could clearly divorce man’s social activities from his human 
nature! He talks as if the “economic man” were something 
apart from a human being with a soul and an eternal destiny. 
It is such ideology as this which has led to the abuses of capital- 
ism, to the widespread breakdown of integrated family life, and 
to many other social problems of our times. And even the 
observable actions of man are not always in accordance with the 
dignity of his human nature, for we belong to a fallen race and 
some of our social practices are at variance with the norms estab- 
lished by philosophy and theology. 

Purely inductive sociologists deny the scientific findings of 
careful deductive thought—unmindful of the fact that the de- 
ductive or a priori method is the second way by which one may 
arrive at truth—the method by which the mind is led from a 
knowledge of the intelligible nature of a thing to what neces- 
sarily flows from that nature. Then, too, they refuse to examine 
the truths of revelation, even though, as intelligent beings, one 
would expect them to give at least some attention to claims of 
such importance. In other words, they set aside both the teach- 
ings of philosophy and of religion, saying that these subjects are 
without connection with their academic research and thought. 

This situation might not be so dangerous if sociologists re- 
mained within their self-limited field, content to observe, analyze 
and classify social or economic facts. Most frequently, however, 
they fail to maintain the limits of scientific inductive work. They 
often take as a starting point of their investigations such un- 
proved hypotheses as the idea that man is solely conditioned by 
environment, that there is no such thing as free will, no life 
beyond the grave, that morality is but relative, that man’s soul 
evolved (which could not be, since by nature it is a spirit) as 
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well as his body (and the evolution of the body is not yet a 
conclusively proved fact). Built upon such premises, the work 
of some of the sociologists must inevitably be in error. More 
than this, even if their inductive work is of first class value, 
many sociologists extend the bounds of their self-limited science 
and make it interpretative in its scope, judging the use or other- 
wise of social institutions and long established social customs. 
Obviously such interpretations will be sound only if the theories 
upon which they are based are themselves built upon solid 
foundations; only, too, if the whole of man is taken into con- 
sideration. What is certain is that these practical sociologists 
have had a tremendous influence on the formulation of present- 
day educational policies, and social laws of many kinds—laws 
dealing with marriage and family life, notions and policies con- 
cerning the treatment of the ill, the defective, the delinquent, 
the unemployed, the colored races, the immigrants, and many 
other categories. 

What does the Catholic sociologist do to counteract these in- 
fluences? Although a certain number of Catholics are recognized 
in the social field in various parts of the globe, on the whole, 
Catholic sociologists are accorded a place of little importance by 
their non-Catholic confréres. The reason for this fact is that, 
seeing the incomplete nature of sociology as usually defined, until 
recently most Catholics have been interested in social philosophy 
rather than in sociology. If we take the term “sociologist” in 
the usual meaning of one who aims to use the positive inductive 
method alone, with the exception of Le Play, who died in 1882, 
the Catholic “sociologist” was non-existent until comparatively 
recent times. Le Play, however, was a sociologist apart—an in- 
ductive worker who set the style for the modern monographic 
observations of social life. 

In addition to Le Play, there have been Catholic social philoso- 
phers in plenty. These sought a deeper understanding of man 
and his social relations than is within the scope of the inductive 
science, to interpret the facts presented by the inductive method, 
and to deduce certain norms for society in general. Their work 
was valuable and their method of the best, but they were not 
sociologists within the professional meaning of the term and, 
because special ethics can in no way be called sociology, their 
findings were largely overlooked by the professionals. 
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The International Union of Social Studies, founded in 1920 
to examine social problems in the light of Christian ethics, does 
not specifically deal with academic theories of the kind we have 
depicted. The highly important productions of the Catholic 
Social Guild in England belong to social philosophy rather than 
to sociology. Neither is the work of the modern French Catholic 
social philosophers concerning international problems, excellent 
though it be, in any way formally to be described as “sociology.” 
The Semaines Sociales and the Action Populaire of France per- 
form the same function as the Catholic Social Guild on an even 
more extensive scale—an important function, but not strictly 
sociology. Despite its name, the International Academy of Chris- 
tian Sociologists has in its membership a majority of those who 
are interested in fields other than the sociological, and there are 
no published results to judge of any future usefulness. 

A group of Catholic sociologists certainly seems needed, whose 
work and opinions will not only affect Catholic thought and 
teaching, but will also be considered as worthy of study by the 
larger number of non-Catholic social students of our times. Three 
outstanding needs are manifest: 

First, there would seem to be a need for a greater number of 
Catholic sociologists to become known as producers of inductive 
studies of a high standard of scholarship; this will gain for them 
the respect needed if their other work is to be recognized. Sec- 
ondly, there is a need of Catholic sociologists who will eventually 
work out a correct correlation of philosophy with work of the 
inductive kind, showing clearly the bases upon which facts of a 
philosophic nature rest and why such truths are needed as 
premises when conducting inductive factual investigations. 

Thirdly, Catholics must solve the problem of the scope of 
sociology on the interpretative side, so logically that the non- 
Catholic will give credence to their claims. Sociology, it seems to 
the writer, must be allowed one of two courses. One solution will 
be to uphold the claims for a pure inductive sociology and to 
deny it the wider interpretative field. If this is done, then the 
Catholic must show clearly how social philosophers are to be 
encouraged to take up the inductive factual findings of the 
sociologists for use in the study of norms and in how far present 
society deviates from such standards, and what may be done 
to correct the deviations and the evils they have brought. This 
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work of the social philosophers would then have to be clearly 
and frankly recognized by sociologists in a manner which it is 
not at the present time. The other solution would be to extend 
the official limits of sociology beyond the mere reporting stage, 
and boldly to include social philosophy within its bounds. The 
field of deduction might not be very great in this extended 
sociology, but it would be of extreme importance in the practical 
interpretation of social life. It would then be for the Catholic 
sociologist to show how use must be made of the findings of 
philosophy in the interpretation of social facts noted by correct 
inductive research. 

Because of these needs, the foundation of the American Cath- 
olic Sociological Society by Reverend Ralph A. Gallagher, S8.J., 
of Loyola University, Chicago, in 1938, was an event of impor- 
tance to Catholics and, we may hope, to the world at large. 
Its membership includes sociologists well equipped to discuss, 
clarify and solve some of the problems outlined here, and the 
many others which will require attention. The two annual con- 
ventions already held in December 1938 and 1939, amply evi- 
denced the interest and good will of many. Its newly established 
quarterly, the American Catholic Sociological Review, will afford 
a means whereby others can learn of what is being done. The 
members of the American Catholic Sociological Society have a 
task of tremendous scope and importance before them, for the 
influence of the sociologists on our social laws and eventual 
customs is so important that unless the Catholic sociologist 
gains a hearing in the secular world, there would seem to be 
little hope that society of the future will conform to the norms 
of Christian life. 

Eva J. Ross. 





MORE EMPHASIS ON THE CATHOLIC 


Since out late beloved Pope Pius XI first sounded the call to 
Catholic Action, much has been said and done in an effort to 
follow the call. It seems sometimes that more stress is laid, 
however, on the “action” than on the “Cathoiic.” In order that 
action be Catholic, it must be animated by the true Catholic 
spirit. 

What is the Catholic spirit? It is the understanding and ap- 
preciation of the universality of the Church, and the harmoniz- 
ing of one’s thoughts and sentiments with the teachings of the 
Church, not only with the letter of those teachings, but with 
their spirit. This conformity extends not only to her infallible 
pronouncements and positive commands, but to those which are 
merely of counsel. It means, in a word, “sentire cum ecclesia” — 
to think with the Church. In a paper read before the Catholic 
Educational Association in 1920, entitled, “The Development of 
the Catholic Sense,” the late Very Rev. Msgr. Edward A. Pace 
gives an interpretation of the Catholic spirit. He says: 

“First, then, as I understand it, the Catholic sense is not the 
collective thought or belief of the Church as authoritatively de- 


fined, but rather the attitude of the individual mind loyally 
accepting and faithfully reflecting what the Church teaches and 


enjoins. ... 

“Second, . . . It is a disposition of the soul which impregnates 
the various faculties of cognition and feeling and action... . It 
is quick to detect the bearing of events, situations, and move- 
ments upon the welfare of the Church. It appraises them by 
standards which the Church has established in her doctrine 


and laws.” * 

That Catholics can be un-Catholic is a fact the proof for 
which one need not go far to seek. We find un-Catholic senti- 
ments betrayed in both their utterances and their actions. This 
is due, at least partly, to the age-long charges brought against 
them of being intolerant and narrow, pope-ridden and priest- 
ridden, and to the fact that they want to counteract this im- 
pression by appearing “broadminded” before the non-Catholic 
world. 

*Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, “The Development of the Catholic Sense.” 


Bulletin: The Catholic Educational Association, Vol. XVII, No. 1 (Novem- 
ber, 1920), p. 355. 
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Now, if a genuinely Catholic spirit is to prevail, it must be 
propagated in the Catholic schools. Prominent writers in the 
educational field agree that if Catholic pupils are to develop 
a Catholic viewpoint, they must be given genuinely Catholic 
texts. They insist that these texts must be the work of Catholics 
who have had a Catholic training. We quote from an address 
by an eminent Dominican given at the convention of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association in 1917: 


“Our Catholic schools should be furnished with a complete 
series of texts written by practical teachers of Catholic training. 
It is not enough that they be Catholics. They must be nourished 
in the atmosphere of the faith. There is a certain attitude of 
mind to be found in those educated in state schools that makes 
a sympathetic treatment of distinctly Catholic epochs quite 
impossible.” * 


Here, then, is a fertile field for Catholic Action, on the part 
of those gifted with the ability to compose such texts, and on the 
part of educators to bring about their introduction into the 
Catholic schools. 

But if this campaign to inculeate the Catholic spirit through 
the printed word is to bear fruit, it must have the cooperation of 
all Catholic teachers and of all Catholic school authorities. 

It is hard to see how a Catholic teacher can claim to be in 
accord with the mind of the Church, and therefore possessed of 
a truly Catholic spirit, when he replaces a reliable Catholic text 
—a history text, for instance—with a decidedly unreliable secu- 
lar text. because the latter is more up to date, and is accompanied 
with teaching devices such as a workbook. What we must look 
for chiefly in a history text is truth. Pedagogical or literary per- 
fection can never be taken as a substitute for truth in the field 
of history or any other science. It is far easier for the teacher 
to supply teaching devices to accompany a Catholic text, than to 
be continually rectifying the errors and supplying the omissions 
in a secular text. What is more, the Catholic teacher may 
easily fail to supply the omissions and correct the errors in the 
text either because she did not notice them, or because of the 
impossibility or undesirability of teaching page by page. 


* Rev. Francis O’Neill, O.P., Ph.D., “Textbooks for Catholic Schools,” 
Bulletin: The Catholic Educational Association, Vol. XIV, No. 1 (No- 
vember, 1917), p. 262. 
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Another angle of the question is to be considered. Whether 
rightly or not, pupils are inclined 'to worship the textbook. What 
teacher has not heard a pupil say: “The book says so!” Such 
pupils may interpret the teacher’s silence or contradiction of the 
text, as the case may be, as ignorance, especially if the teacher 
is not able to explain her disagreement clearly and convincingly. 
Pupils may thus leave the class as skeptics instead of convinced 
Catholics. 

Again, we insist that our Catholic boys and girls attend the 
Catholic school. We advance the argument, and rightly, that it 
is not enough that our pupils be taught religion—they must be 
educated in a Catholic atmosphere, and then inconsistently we 
place secular and even materialistic books in their hands. Are 
not the textbooks part of the Catholic atmosphere? 

How is a pupil to imbibe the Catholic spirit from a history 
text that refers to Christianity merely as one of the three great 
monotheistic religions; that treats Christ only as a great his- 
torical character; that tells us that developments in government, 
religion, literature, art and science were human achievements, 
with no reference to God’s Providence? How are pupils going 
to develop a love for and a loyalty to the Church, when their 
Catholic instructors place in their hands a history that treats 
it merely as another institution struggling for existence; that 
ignores its Divine origin; that makes no distinction between the 
Divine element in the Church that cannot err, and the human 
element led astray by the deceits of the devil and by human 
passion? 

In a field such as history we must insist on Catholic texts. 
True history cannot be divorced from religion, and from the 
dawn of the Christian era it is not possible to separate the his- 
tory of the world from the history of the Catholic religion. This 
is emphasized by Mr. J. F. Fitzpatrick in an article in the 
Catholic Historical Review. He says: 


“The history of the Catholic Church is in large part the his- 
tory of mankind from the dawn of the Christian era. Her records 
are consequently a most valuable repository of human experi- 
ence and of prime importance to an adequate understanding of 
the development of Christian civilization.” * 


*J. F. Fitzpatrick, “The Preservation of Ecclesiastical Documents,” 
The Catholic Historical Review, Vol. I (January, 1916), p. 390. 
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The history of civilization up to the Revolt in the sixteenth 
century is the history of the Catholic Church. The revolt of 
Luther was but the culmination of previous struggles to destroy 
the universality of the Church, and to make of her a national 
institution, with the Pope as court chaplain to some national 
king. The Church was forced by circumstances to accept the 
lesser of two evils, and while continuing to assert her super 
national character, she made concessions in favor of national 
governments, and thus the history of Europe from the sixteenth 
century to the present day is also Church History. The new 
national states tried successively to dominate, and then to get 
rid of the Church because of its refusal to be hemmed in by 
national boundaries, but in both they failed. The attempt is 
being made again in our own day with renewed fury, and how 
hopeless the situation would seem in such countries as Russia, 
Germany and Poland did we not have Christ’s promise to His 
Church that “the gates of hell shall not prevail against her?” 
Pupils will look in vain in a secular text for the statement of 
that promise. 

The history of America, no less than that of Europe, involves 
a history of the Catholic Church, and should be a means of 
fostering the Catholic spirit. America is the offspring of Europe 
—of Catholic Europe. She was begotten quite as much as the 
result of missionary zeal, as of commercial enterprise. She was 
baptized with the blood of martyrs long before she entered on 
a separate national existence. Her struggle for independence was 
accomplished by the men and money of Catholic France. And 
when she emerged from the struggle victorious and took her 
place among the nations of the world, the Catholic Church in 
America took organized form, and has had a continuous develop- 
ment side by side with the development of the nation. 

Protestant historians may credit the Church with great ac- 
complishments, and may acknowledge her unique position as 
commanding the greatest single membership, but they cannot 
understand or convey to others the reason for her greatness. To 
them she is a merely human institution. Only a Catholic his- 
torian with a Catholic training is in a position to properly evalu- 
ate the work of the Church, and to give her that position in 
human affairs that was assigned to her by her Divine Founder 
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Himself. Father Betten, §.J., the noted historian, has a timely 
warning to offer in relation to this point: 


“Among the branches taught in high schools generally none 
is so likely as history to misrepresent the facts on which the 
Church is based and to instill and foster religious indifferentism. 
This may be done by the views propounded by a teacher per- 
sonally, or by an incorrect textbook placed in the hands of the 
students for class use and private study. The persons who teach 
in our schools are supposed to be Catholics. But it might be 
well to give some thought to the effects which a non-Catholic 
textbook is likely to have upon the modeling of the minds of 
our students.” * 


This insistence on Catholic texts must not in any sense be in- 
terpreted as antagonism or snobbery toward non-Catholics. We 
must avoid secular texts in the same spirit in which we avoid 
mixed marriages—not because we condemn non-Catholics, but 
because we cannot afford to jeopardize the faith of the children. 
It is a matter of truth versus error, and here there can be no 
compromise. 

If Catholics knew the history of their Church, they would 
hold up their heads in laudable pride before their non-Catholic 
neighbors, instead of cringing and hiding as if being a Catholic 
were an unpleasant necessity. Were our average Catholics pos- 
sessed of a truly Catholic spirit, they would by the force of their 
lives break down non-Catholic prejudice, and by their apostolic 
zeal to spread the faith draw many a non-Catholic to a knowl- 


edge of the truth. 
Sister Mary Tueress, 8.N.D. 


*F. 8. Betten, SJ. “The oS! Textbook in Catholic Schools,” The 


Catholic School Journal, Vol. , No. 6 (June, 1933), p. 147. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
MOBILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 


A committee representing forty-nine educational organizations 
met in Washington September 7 to mobilize the educational 
resources of the nation in the interest of national defense. 
Spokesmen were present for all levels of education including 
elementary schools, secondary schools, vocational schools, col- 
leges and universities, and adult education, which are already 
cooperating in the defense program. 

Meeting as the Operating Committee of the National Coordi- 
nating Committee on Education and Defense, organized August 
5 under the auspices of the American Council on Education and 
the National Education Association, the group outlined general 
plans to make available and coordinate all educational facilities 
needed for national defense purposes. Willard E. Givens, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, and George F. Zook, President of the American Council 
on Education, Washington, were elected co-chairmen of the 
group. L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary of the American 
Vocational Association, Washington, was named secretary. 

The general activities of the National Coordinating Commit- 
tee, according to Dr. Givens and Dr. Zook, will be classifiable 
under the following heads: 

1. Immediate and continuous representation of organized edu- 
cation for effective cooperation with the National Defense Coun- 
cil, the Federal Security Agency, and other governmental divi- 
sions; 

2. The stimulation and coordination of the efforts of educa- 
tional organizations and institutions in projects related to the 
national defense; 

3. Dissemination of information regarding defense develop- 
ments to educational organizations and institutions; 

4. The maintenance and improvement of educational oppor- 
tunities essential in a long-range national program. 

The membership of the Operating Committee includes: F. L. 
Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Secretary, 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education; Isaiah 
Bowman, President, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; 
Morse Cartwright, New York City, Director, American Asso- 
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ciation for Adult Education; George Counts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, President, Amer::an 
Federation of Teachers; L. H. Dennis, Washington, D. C., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, American Vocational Association; Clarence 
Dykstra, Madison, Wis., President, University of Wisconsin; 
Paul Elicker, Washington, D. C., Executive Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals; Willard E. Givens, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Executive Secretary, National Education Asso- 
ciation; Meta Glass, Sweet Briar, Va., President, Sweet Briar 
College; Alonzo Grace, Hartford; Conn., State Commissioner of 
Education; Ben Graham, Pittsburgh, Pa., Superintendent of 
Schools; Charles Hunt, Oneonta, N. Y., President, State Teach- 
ers College; George Johnson, Washington, D. C., Secretary-Gen- 
eral, National Catholic Educational Association; Mordecai W. 
Johnson, Washington, D. C., President, Howard University; 
Agnes Samuelson, Des Moines, Iowa, Executive Secretary, Iowa 
State Teachers Association; Guy E. Snavely, New York City, 
Executive Director, Association of American Colleges; T. O. 
Walton, College Station, Tex., President, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas; George F. Zook, Washington, D. C., 
President, American Council on Education. 


AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE BASED UPON RELIGION, CONFEREES DECLARE 


The way of life in America “must be based ultimately on the 
religious principle of the Fatherhood of God and the worth and 
dignity of man when regarded as the child of God,” it is declared 
in a statement issued by 40 of the participants in the Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion in New York, September 
9 and 10. 

Protestants, Jews and Catholics were among the representa- 
tives of more than 260 colleges, 18 scientific societies, four medi- 
cal associations, twelve academic societies, five museums, five 
observatories, and other institutions taking part in the sessions. 

Among those signing the “keynote” statement were Dr. Em- 
manuel Chapman of Fordham University, Jacques Maritain of 
the Institut Catholique of Paris, and the Rev. Gerald C. Walsh, 
8.J., of Fordham University. 

Among the more than four-score persons listed as convoking 
the Conference were Dr. Mortimer J. Adler of the University of 
Chicago; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. Cooper of the Catholic 
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University of America; Dr. Albert Einstein of the Princeton 
Institute for Advanced Study; Dr. Victor F. Hess of Fordham 
University; Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, President of the University 
of Chicago; Dr. Maritain, Dr. Anton C. Pegis of Fordham Uni- 
versity, the Rev. Dr. Gerald B. Phelan of the Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto; George N. Shuster, President of 
Hunter College, New York; Dr. Yves R. Simon of the University 
of Notre Dame, Dr. Pitirim A. Sorokin of Harvard University, 
and Dr. Hugh S. Taylor of Princeton University, a member of 
the Pontifical Academy of Science. 

Declaring that “probably never before in modern history has 
well reasoned and deliberate action been more important for the 
future of civilized man,” the keynote statement says, “the deci- 
sions to be taken transcend the sphere of military defense and 
economic organization; they include the whole intellectual out- 
look of our generation.” 

“Decreasing respect for ethical and religious values among the 
democratic people has introduced intellectual confusion in their 
educational systems, in their literatures, and in organs of public 
opinion generally,” the statement asserts. “If America is to 
offer effective resistance to totalitarianism, Americans must 
marshal to her defense, their intellectual and spiritual, as well as 
military, forces.” 

“No resort to totalitarianism is needed to overcome the in- 
tellectual confusion of our time,” it is added. “America was the 
first nation to apply the principle of federalism to a land of con- 
tinental dimensions. American genius should be able to apply 
the same principle to cooperation between groups of different 
religious, political and educational views. Without for a moment 
considering that any discipline, scientific or philosophical, could 
be deprived of its genuine autonomy by any other, and without 
believing it possible or desirable that western religions be reduced 
to a common denominator, our common background gives us a 
broad basis for a united, democratic American way of life. This 
way of life must be based ultimately on the religious principle 
of the Fatherhood of God, and the worth and dignity of man 
when regarded as the child of God. It must uncompromisingly 
oppose any effort at deification of the state, or the suppression of 
individual liberty and sense of moral responsibility.” 

“One cannot have reasons for affirming democracy and at the 
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same time deny the truths of philosophy and religion,” Dr. 
Mortimer J. Adler of the University of Chicago declared in an 
address to the Conference. 

Speaking on “God and the Professors,” Dr. Adler charged that 
the vast majority of professors are positivists. 

“T know that there are enough varieties of positivism to permit 
the professors to retain their individuality, but I insist that be- 
hind the multiplicity of technical jargons there is a single doc- 
trine,” Dr. Adler continued. “The essential point of that doc- 
trine is simply the affirmation of science, and the denial of 
philosophy and religion.” 

“And, furthermore,” Dr. Adler continued, “I say that the most 
serious threat to democracy is the positivism of the professors, 
which dominates every aspect of modern education and is the 
central corruption of modern culture. Democracy has more to 
fear from the mentality of its teachers than from the nihilism of 
Hitler. It is the same nihilism in both cases, but Hitler’s is more 
honest and consistent, less blurred by subtleties and queasy 
qualifications, and hence less dangerous.” 

“Tt is probably not from Hitler, but from the professors, that 
we shall ultimately be saved,’ Dr. Adler also said. “There are 
not enough scientists who understand the truths of philosophy 
and religion, nor enough philosophers and men of faith who are 
at home in the domain of science. Much work by representatives 
of all three disciplines is required to prepare the way for the 
modern analogue of Maimonides or Aquinas, perhaps even cen- 
turies of patient discussion and incisive disputation.” 

Dr. Adler said “a culture is not killed by political conflicts, 
even when they attain the shattering violence of modern war- 
fare; nor by economic revolutions, even when they involve the 
dislocations of modern mass uprisings. A culture,” he declared, 
“dies of diseases which are themselves cultural.” 

The speaker added that “the defects of modern culture are the 
defects of its intellectual leaders, its teachers, its savants.” “The 
disorder of modern culture,” he continued, “is a disorder in their 
minds, a disorder which manifests itself in the universities they 
have built, in the educational system they have devised, in the 
teaching they do, and which, through that teaching, perpetuates 
itself and spreads out in ever-widening circles from generation 
to generation.” 
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N.C.E.A. TO MEET IN NEW ORLEANS NEXT EASTER WEEK 
The National Catholic Educational Association has accepted 
the invitation of His Excellency, the Most Reverend Joseph 
Francis Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans, to hold the next 
annual meeting of the Association in New Orleans. The meeting 
will be held, accordingly, on Wednesday to Friday, April 16, 17, 
18, 1941. 

Pontifical Mass will be celebrated on Wednesday morning, 
April 16, in St. Louis Cathedral and will be followed by sessions 
of all departments and sections of the Association in the New 
Orleans Municipal Auditorium. 

Committee meetings will be held in the Roosevelt Hotel, official 
headquarters, on Tuesday, April 15. 

Further details will be announced in bulletins of the Associa- 
tion and future issues of Catholic magazines and newspapers. 


DEATH OF FATHER BURNS 
The Rev. James A. Burns, C.S.C., Assistant Superior General 
of the Congregation of Holy Cross since 1938, died September 9 
at Notre Dame, Ind., in his seventy-third year. Funeral services 


were held September 12. 

Father Burns was for twenty-one years, from 1898 to 1919, 
superior and president of Holy Cross College, Washington. In 
1919 he became president of the University of Notre Dame. 
He was its president until 1922, when he retired to become the 
director of the university’s expansion program. 

Father Burns was intimately associated with the University 
of Notre Dame during its period of transition from a compara- 
tively small school to a leading position among the universities 
of the country. 

In 1927, he was named Provincial of the Congregation of Holy 
Cross and in this capacity became the immediate superior of 
the presidents of the university during a decade in which more 
than eight million dollars was expended in modernization and 
equipment. 

He became Assistant Superior General of the Congregation of 
Holy Cross in 1938. 

Born in Michigan City, Ind., on February 13, 1867, Father 
Burns attended the parochial school there taught by the Sisters 
of Holy Cross until he was 14 years old, when he entered Notre 
Dame. He received his Bachelor of Arts degree from Notre Dame 
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in 1888, and took the Master of Arts degree there in 1894. He 
was graduated from the Catholic University of America in 1907, 
as a Doctor of Philosophy, and in 1917 Notre Dame honored 
him with the degree Doctor of Laws. 

A pioneer in American educational methods, Father Burns 
was known as one of the founders of the Catholic College Con- 
ference, which later became the National Catholic Educational 
Association. 

He was the author of two books on Catholic educational 
methods and history, “Principles, Origin and Establishment of 
the Catholic School System,” an account of Catholic school 
development from colonial times to 1850, and “Growth and 
Development of the Catholic School System.” 


NATIONAL CAPITAL SCHOOL VISITORS’ COUNCIL 


Of interest to teachers of the Social Studies is the announce- 
ment that a new organization has been established in Washing- 
ton, D. C.—the National Capital School Visitors’ Council. Its 
purpose is to increase the civic education value of student and 
teacher travel to the nation’s capital—too often a superficial 
experience. The Council is a strictly non-profit organization, 
under the direction of Dr. Henry M. Willard, president of 
the Bureau of University Travel. Among the members of the 
Council’s advisory board are Dean Harold Benjamin, Phillips 
Bradley, Henry H. Hill, R. O. Hughes, the Rev. George John- 
son, Dean William Mosher, Walter Myer, Ruth West and 
Howard Wilson. 

The main feature of the Council’s program in the current 
academic year is to hold two Institutes of National Govern- 
ment, to take place in Washington, each comprising a carefully 
arranged program of conferences with government officials and 
others. One is being designed especially for teachers of the 
Social Studies, and will take place during Easter week, 1941. 
The other is for a selected group of secondary school juniors 
and seniors, chosen as leaders from certain public and private 
schools, and coming to Washington as representatives of their 
communities. The object is to give to these groups the oppor- 
tunity not generally open to school visitors for a first-hand view 
of the American Federal Government at work. 

The Council also proposes to furnish advice to schools re- 
questing it on such matters as the use of preparatory materials 
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(reading, visual aids, documentary films, etc.) of value in ad- 
vance of the Washington school trip. Inquiries regarding the 
work of the organization and more detailed information on 
the Institutes of National Government may be addressed to 
National Capital School Visitors’ Council, Evans Building, 1420 
New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


PART-TIME JOBS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


More than 300,000 secondary school students are being en- 
abled to return to school this month as a result of part-time 
jobs provided by the National Youth Administration, it was 
announced by N.Y.A. Administrator Aubrey Williams. 

During the entire school year now starting, more than 430,000 
different secondary school students will be given part-time work 
for wages, which means the difference between being able to 
continue their education and dropping out of school. 

More than 28,000 tax-exempt, non-profit-making secondary 
schools, which have been certified as bona fide educational insti- 
tutions by the superintendents of schools in the states in which 
they are located, will participate. Parochial and other privately 
controlled institutions, as well as public schools, have established 
their eligibility for participation in the N.Y.A. program. 

School authorities in each community will be responsible for 
the selection of the students to be employed and for the estab- 
lishment of suitable types of work activities. Committees of 
educators in each state will work with local school officials to 
insure the maintenance of adequate standards of workmanship. 

Students are selected on the basis of proved need and demon- 
strated scholastic ability and earn between $3 and $6 a month. 
During the last school year the students employed by the 
National Youth Administration came from families having 
average annual incomes of $557. 

Although they are required to work a given number of hours 
each month, in addition to their regular studies, N.Y.A. em- 
ployed students have maintained better-than-average grades. 


RECORDINGS FOR SCHOOL USE 


In the fall of 1938, I was commissioned by the American 
Council on Education to make a study of available recordings 
for General Education, and to ascertain the rulings of organiza- 
tions affecting the recording of broadcast programs. 
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In this study we found that there were many agencies pro- 
ducing educational recordings: commercial companies, universi- 
ties, associations and research bureaus, educational radio stations 
and the United States Office of Education. 

Rulings were obtained from the organizations affecting the 
release of recordings of educational broadcasts. The American 
Federation of Radio Artists alone gave no ruling, but at the 
same time they raised no objection. 

With this preliminary study completed the project of promot- 
ing the classroom use of recordings was placed in the Association 
of School Film Libraries last July. This Association was or- 
ganized in 1938 for the distribution of motion pictures, radio 
transcriptions and recordings to schools. 

One of our first considerations was to set up a bureau for the 
evaluation of the educational recordings which were being offered 
to schools. Dr. I. Keith Tyler, Director of Evaluations of School 
Broadcasts at Ohio State University, consented to include the 
evaluation of recordings as a part of the project Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts. 

The agencies producing these recordings responded willingly 
_ and to date about 325 subjects have been shipped to Dr. Tyler, 
and about 125 subjects have been evaluated., 

It is the intention of the Association of School Film Libraries 
to compile a Catalog of Evaluations of Recordings for distribution 
to the members and subscribers of the Association. This catalog 
will be similar to the Catalog of Film Evaluations which the 
Association of School Film Libraries distributes to its members 
and subscribers; Volume One was released last fall, Volume 
Two was released last May. In addition to these two vol- 
umes, a separate brochure containing evaluations of forty March 
of Time motion pictures will be distributed. The Association of 
School Film Libraries is the sole distributor of the March of Time 
motion pictures for educational use. 

As an aid to teachers who are interested in the use of record- 
ings, we compiled a list of Educational Recordings for Classroom 
Use, which contained about 260 titles and about 800 records. A 
revision of this list containing 360 titles or 1,000 records has 
recently been distributed to members and subscribers of the 
Association of School Film Libraries. 

Realizing that classroom utilization of educational broadcasts 
is a problem, because of difference in curricula, conflict with class 
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time and subject schedules, as well as the difference in time 
zones, leaders in education and radio had concluded that the 
classroom use of recordings of educational broadcasts offered 
the solution by permitting flexibility in synchronizing programs 
with classroom schedules. 

As an experiment in making available recordings of educa- 
tional broadcasts, last summer we began negotiations with the 
Du Pont Company for the release of their series of broadcasts 
Cavalcade of America. This series has been on the air since 
1935, and from the beginning educational leaders and teachers 
in schools and colleges have suggested that the broadcasts be 
recorded for classroom use as supplemental aids to learning. The 
Du Pont Company were interested in the proposal. 

We made a survey by letter to a limited number of educators 
to ascertain their interest in the use of these recordings. This 
was followed by a second letter to those who had expressed their 
interest, enclosing a list of the subjects broadcast in the Caval- 
cade series requesting them to check the programs they were 
most interested in obtaining. The response satisfied both the 
Du Pont Company and the Association of School Film Libraries. 

From this survey we selected the programs to be recorded. 
The Du Pont Company consented to advance the necessary 
amount of money to make the masters of twelve programs, as 
well as to the use of their library of off-the-air recordings to 
make the masters. 

In April we mailed to 10,000 educators throughout the country 
a circular announcing the immediate release of recordings of 
four Cavalcade of America broadcasts, as well as the future 
release of eight recordings of additional broadcasts upon the 
demand of educators. 

Of the four broadcasts recorded for school use, The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Francis Scott Key, Story of the Star 
Spangled Banner, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, Poet, were broad- 
cast during 1938-1939, and are included in the textbook The Cav- 
alcade of America, Volume II published by Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. Abraham Lincoln was broadcast this year and starred 
Raymond Massey in a script by Robert E. Sherwood based on 
Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln: The War Years. 


Emmure L. Hatey, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS FOR CLASSROOM USB 

The National Geographic Society, of Washington, D. C., 
announces that publication of its illustrated Geographic News 
Bulletins for teachers will be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to the weekly 
set, for thirty weeks of the school year. They embody pertinent 
facts for classroom use from the stream of geographic informa- 
tion that pours daily into the Society’s headquarters from every 
part of the world. The bulletins are illustrated from the Society’s 
extensive file of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the number of 
these bulletins desired. They are obtainable only by teachers, 
librarians, and college and normal school students. The bulletins 
are issued as a service, not for financial profit, by the National 
Geographic Society as a part of its program to diffuse geographic 
information. They give timely information about boundary 
changes, exploration, geographic developments, new industries, 
costumes and customs, and world progress in other lands. Each 
application should be accompanied by 25 cents (50 cents in 
Canada) to cover the mailing cost of the bulletins for the 
school year. 

Teachers may order bulletins in quantities for class use, to be 
sent to one address, but 25 cents must be remitted for each 
subscription. 


“HEIDI” TO OPEN CHILDREN’S THEATRE SEASON 


Clare Tree Major’s Children’s Theatre of New York will open 
its ninth Washington season at the National Theatre on Satur- 
day morning, October 26th, with “Heidi,” Jonanna Spyri’s ever- 
popular story. As usual there will be a series of six plays; all 
to be given on Saturday mornings with the exception of the 
Christmas play, which comes on Friday after Christmas, the 27th 
of December. ~ 

Special interest centers around the holiday attraction, an 
original play by Maurice Maeterlinck, the famous author of 
“The Blue Bird,” which is being written especially for produc- 
tion by the Children’s Theatre of New York. Mr. Maeterlinck 
is now in New York, a refugee from German-occupied Belgium. 
The play is titled “Seven Wishes”; but little other information 
is available at this date. Both Mrs. Major and Mr. Maeterlinck 
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plan to donate their proceeds to child refugee relief. Also the 
Women’s International League, sponsor of the Washington season 
of the Children’s Theatre, is making plans now for a special per- 
formance following the one on the morning of December 27th, 
at which guests will be children from Washington’s orphanages 
and settlement houses; hosts will be those who wish to aid Euro- 
pean child refugees, and at the same time add to the Christmas 
happiness of these American children. 

The Washington office of the Children’s Theatre will be glad 
to send its prospectus of plays and prices to anyone interested. 
Its address is 1734 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., the 
telephone Metropolitan 3834. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Because of the increased interest in vocational education and 
guidance, three new courses have been added in the Department 
of Education at the Catholic University of America. An intro- 
ductory course for persons engaged in educational work and 
associated with social agencies; another covering content and 


methods of teaching orientation and occupation courses, and a 
seminar tracing the organization and development of guidance 
programs in schools and communities will be given under the 
direction of Assistant Professor Eugenie Leonard, recently a 
member of the staff of the United States Office of Education. 
Interest in Latin-America and an outgrowth of the Institute of 
Ibero-American Studies has resulted in the organization of the 
course in the political and cultural history of Brazil by Dr. 
Manoel 8. Cardozo, Assistant Curator of the Lima Library. 
Dr. Cardozo will also give a course on the Portuguese Language 
and Literature. In the School of Law, Dr. James J. Hayden is 
offering a new course on public utilities with particular emphasis 
being placed upon their regulation by the administrative agencies 
of the government. Dr. Hayden has been a member of the Law 
School Faculty for a number of years and is an active member 
of the local Bar. A course in Advanced Statistics is being offered 
by the Department of Economics in the School of Social Science, 
which will be given by Dr. Jacob Perlman, now working with 
the Social Security Board. ... A program of audio-visual educa- 
tion designed by Dr. Paul B. De Ville for use in archdiocesan 
schools and parish auditoriums has been approved by the Rev. 
Patrick J. Dignan, Superintendent of Schools in the Los Angeles 
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Archdiocese, and will be introduced this semester. While the 
program is experimental and optional with pastors and school 
directors at present, 450 series of slides and 150 sound films have 
been prepared by the organization of Catholic Culture on the 
Catholic Screen, headed by Professor De Ville. . . . Appointment 
of the Rev. William J. Collins as Supervisor of the Manchester 
Diocesan Department of Education has been made through the 
Chancery Office there. Father Collins succeeds the late Rev. 
William P. Clancy. . .. The Rev. Dr. Hugh T. O'Neill, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Biology at the Catholic University of America, 
is the author of a monograph on “The Sedges of the Yucatan 
Peninsula,” recently published by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Based upon the author’s explorations in British 
and Spanish Honduras and in Guatemala in the summer of 1936, 
as well as the collections of Dr. C. L. Lundell, of the University 
of Michigan, who had covered much of this area, Dr. O’Neill’s 
contribution is one of a series on Mayan civilization which has 
been a large project of the Carnegie Institution for approxi- 
mately 30 years. Dr. O’Neill’s publication represents a labor 
of six years. . . . Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox has notified 
the Rev. Raphael C. McCarthy, 8.J., President of Marquette 
University, that President Roosevelt has approved immediate 
establishment of a Naval R.O.T.C. unit at the university. Father 
McCarthy had been seeking such a unit at Marquette for several 
months because of the university’s proximity to the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station and because of his anxiety to cooperate 
with the government in its defense program. The Naval R.O.T.C. 
calls for a four-year course, so that only freshmen will be per- 
mitted to join in the first year. Marquette is so far the only 
Catholic school which has been granted a Naval R.O.T.C. unit. 
. . . “The South Catholic Discovers Itself” is the title of the 
first pamphlet to be published by the Catholic Conference of 
the South, an organization whose purpose is to unify and co- 
ordinate Catholic endeavor in the Southland. The pamphlet 
material is a reprint of an article by the Rev. Francis J. Byrne, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools in Richmond, and describes 
the formation of the Conference at the second annual National 
Social Action Congress in Cleveland last year. The pamphlet 
also outlines the discussions that took place at the Congress 
leading to the formation of the Conference, and stresses that 
with the organization of the Conference there came out of the 
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South a new spirit, whereby it was shown that “Catholics of 
the South yield to none either in their love for the South or for 
Holy Mother Church.” A slogan for the new Conference is sug- 
gested: “The South Catholic for a Catholic South.” In a letter 
announcing the first pamphlet, Paul D. Williams, Executive 
Secretary of the Conference, says, “We dread the effects of the 
present world disorder upon the South,” adding, “we feel that in 
the teachings of Christ, as set forth in many documents of the 
Popes, there is the only stable and just solution of the ills 
besetting our fellow-citizens in Dixie.” Knowing your love of 
the Southland,” the letter says, “and your interest in seeing the 
South flourish and her people happy, we thus presume to address 
you, trusting that you will see in this nothing but the earnest 
desire of the Catholic citizenry of the South to do its share in 
rebuilding a glorious South.” . . . Increased enrollment the past 
few years has made it necessary to double the capacity of the 
priest-students’ dining room at the Catholic University of 
America. Work on the addition to the dining hall has com- 
menced. With the beginning of the current school year, the 
university’s rolls have been swelled by a large number of priests 
who have been obliged to remain in America for advanced studies 
because of unsettled conditions abroad. . . . Fifteen hundred 
faculty members and students in Catholic schools interested in 
Journalism will gather at Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
October 12 and 13, to discuss “The Catholic Press in the World 
Today.” Outstanding Catholic journalists, educators and lec- 
turers will address the meetings. Announcement of the program 
for the third national biennial meeting of the student Journalists 
was made by J. L. O'Sullivan, director of the Catholic School 
Press Association and Dean of the Marquette College of Jour- 
nalism, joint sponsors of the gathering. . . . The 1940 series of 
pamphlets “Catholic Colleges and Schools in the United States” 
are now available at the headquarters of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. The first three of this series which give the 
1938 statistics for Major Seminaries, Preparatory Seminaries; 
Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools; High Schools, Acad- 
emies, Elementary Schools; respectively, are 25 cents each. The 
fourth, a Directory pamphlet, costs $1.75. A bound volume of 
the complete series is $2.50. 
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Canonical Provisions for Catholic Schools. (Elementary and 
Intermediate.) A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of 
Canon Law of the Catholic University of America in Partial 
Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of 
Canon Law. Conrad Humbert Boffa, J.C.D., Washington, 
D. C., 1939. Pp. x+211. 

School codes require expert interpretation. This is as true of 
the general code of the Church as of secular codes. And if the 
Church thought a school code necessary, it follows as a corollary 
that an expert interpretation of it is also indispensable. 

A Catholic instinct safeguarded by traditional practices has 
served the Catholic pedagogue well, supplying him with the 
fundamentals of ecclesiastical school law. It is far from scien- 
tific, however, that he should be content with such a rule of 
thumb where his lifework is concerned. Besides, it has a ten- 
dency to betray him in certain more or less remote implications 
of the ecclesiastical code. Two examples may be cited at once 
as illustrative of others: first, coeducation; and second, the ad- 
mission of non-Catholics into Catholic schools. In other prob- 
lems, moreover, precise juridical knowledge alone is a reliable 
guide. There is, of course, the frequently debated question of 
what is to be done about the attendance of Catholics at neutral 
schools. A further juridical question too often ignored as either 
unimportant or irrelevant is the relation of ecclesiastical author- 
ity to Catholic private schools. Finally, the obligation of 
diocesan authority to foster good morals even in non-Catholic 
institutions cannot be adequately fulfilled without the enlight- 
ened cooperation of Catholic teachers and supervisors. 

The dissertation under review may be conservatively praised 
as supplying the Catholic educator with expert opinion on the 
law concerning all these points. Illuminative discussions are 
also presented of the historical and philosophical aspects of the 
Church’s province in education. The bibliography, while prin- 
cipally listing juridical sources, provides the educator with the 
opportunity of further exploration in this field. An adequate 
topical index supplements the general usefulness of the work. 

The technical arrangement is conducive to convenience in 
hasty consultation. A flowing style, not verbose or complex, 
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promotes clarity in expression. The work lacks any pretension 
at being esoteric and will be as informative to the layman as to 


the canonist. 
‘Jerome D. Hannon. 


The Chemist at Work, Roy I. Grady and John W. Chittum, 
Professors of Chemistry, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, 
and others. Easton, Pa., Journal of Chemical Education, 1940. 
Pp. xv+454, 51 figs., 14 tables. 13 x 19.7 cm. Price, $3.00. 
This book is a vocational guide to opportunities in the field of 

chemistry. It contains 53 articles, most of which have appeared 
in the Journal of Chemical Education, by successful chemists in 
various fields. Professors Grady and Chittum were assisted 
in collecting and editing the articles by Dr. Otto Reinmuth, for- 
mer editor of the Journal of Chemical Education. An appendix 
of 32 pages, by.R. E. Bowman, gives in tabular form an analysis 
of the chemical technician: what he does, what he uses, and what 
he must know about chemical unit operations and processes. 

The articles cover a wide scope of chemical activities in in- 
dustry, teaching, government laboratories, medicine, sanitation, 
patent work, and library research. Each article is a chapter 
written by a highly successful chemist. Brief statements of the 
experience and training of the contributors preface most of 
the chapters. Each contributor then discusses his particular 
field, its general nature and typical daily laboratory activities. 
More than a dozen of the contributors are successful women 
chemists. 

Students, including women, majoring in chemistry, will find 
the book particularly stimulating as an aid in reaching voca- 
tional decisions. Teachers and others engaged in vocational 
guidance will also find much profit and enjoyment in reading 


The Chemist at Work. 
Henry P. Warp. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Teaching and Guidance as a Vocation (Unterrichten und 
Erziehen als Beruf), by Friederich Schneider. Einsiedeln: 
Benziger and Co. 

Ushered unostentatiously into the ranks of educational pub- 
lications last fall was a book by Dr. Friederich Schneider of 
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Cologne, Germany, bearing the title, Teaching and Guidance as 
a Vocation. In the foreword to his work Professor Schneider 
says: “There are few vocations in which achievement is so 
vitally dependent upon unshaken conviction in the exalted state 
of one’s vocation, fidelity to duty, nobility of incentive, honest 
zeal, self-sacrifice, and willingness, nay eagerness, to serve, as 
in the teaching and guidance of youth. This, furthermore, is 
axiomatic for whatever department of education the teacher and 
guide of youth may find his sphere of activity. There are, more- 
over, few vocations in which the fruition of ideals and the per- 
sonality of the individual are jeopardized as much as in this field 
of endeavor. Hence, teaching and youth guidance as a vocation 
has been spoken of as a ‘tragic venture.’ With this in mind, it is 
all the more astonishing that until now the teaching profession, 
alas, even Catholic, has been sadly in want of a systematic guide 
toward Christian vocational ethics for the teacher. 

“This book, therefore, is a modest attempt to remedy this want. 
It is intended for Catholic teachers of primary and secondary 
schools, of vocational and normal schools, and for those who 
contemplate entering the teaching profession.” 

Doctor Schneider, through his book of 237 pages, supplies 
what Catholic teachers and teacher-candidates particularly have 
patiently begged and searched for through the passing years. In 
lieu of an index the book contains a well-tabulated table of con- 
tents. The work is absorbingly interesting even to those not 
actively engaged in teaching. It is an invaluable guide and 
friend to the Catholic teacher and teacher-candidate in his quest 
for solutions to the ethical problems which daily confront him 
in his chosen profession. Vocabulary and style are remarkably 
simple; both point to the author’s conscious effort to make him- 
self intelligible even to readers not particularly skilled in the 
language in which the book is written. 

Throughout his work Schneider stresses the necessity of an 
ideal vocational attitude. Attainment of complete vocational 
activity, he maintains, will not drop into the lap the “static” 
teacher in the form of a gift from on high; such acquisitions, in 
the advanced schools, particularly, demand more or less sustained 
personal effort. Here, more than in any other vocation, there 
must be continued progress toward mastery of profession. 

In the chapter dealing with the ethical principles of the teacher. 
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Schneider points out that teachers must be equipped with sound 
moral principles themselves before they can impart such to those 
committed to them for teaching, training and guidance. He ad- 
mits, of course, that a clever and efficient pedagogue, or capable 
imparter of factual knowledge, may fill his position successfully ; 
nor does he underestimate their value. Education would have 
profited greatly, he remarks, if in our secondary schools at least 
all teachers had been good “explainers.” Yet the successful 
teacher of factual knowledge must not and cannot serve as the 
exclusive ideal. The teacher in the advanced schools, particu- 
larly, must be more; he must be a molder of character. Hence, 
Christ alone is the exclusive model of totality of the teaching 
profession. Christ was first and foremost teacher and guide of 
men; subordinated to this was His office of physician and helper. 

In another chapter the author dwells on the five ideals of J. 
Peter’s Teaching Activity: the platonic ideal, the ideal of proper 
zeal, the ideal of growth and perfection, the ideal of negation or 
purgation, and the evangelical ideal or the ideal of personality. 

Elsewhere the author advises the teacher to select for emula- 
tion the outstanding virtues of past leaders in the advancement 
of education: Don Bosco for his zeal, de la Salle for his self- 
lessness, and both of these men for their piety, Thring for his 
strictly ethical attitude, Sanderson for his vocational energy and 
Pestalozzi for his love of children. 

Most profitable to teachers are the third and fourth chapters 
of Schneider’s work. In the third chapter he presents the ideal or 
model Catholic teacher in the process of self-education, and in 
the chapter following, the practical activity of vocational prepa- 
ration of the Catholic teacher and guide of youth. He recalls 
again and again Christ’s motives and aim as Teacher of men; 
when He taught and how He taught; His ability to adapt Him- 
self to the mentality of His audience. The author also explains 
the method and process of emulation of the Model Teacher, 
Christ. The ultimate goal of every Catholic teacher, says 
Schneider, must be to train youth to become good men and 
women equipped with religious and moral ideals; for only that 
human being is truly educated which possesses moral principles 
and is at all times actuated by these principles. 

It is impossible to discuss the many excellent features of Dr. 
Schneider’s timely book within the limitations of a review. Our 
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Catholic teachers and teacher-candidates will gratefully acknowl- 
edge Professor Schneider’s valuable counsels and guidance as 
well as his buoyant optimistic attitude toward the contempo- 
rary period in which confusing currents and counter-currents of 
pedagogic trends add to the perplexity of an already befuddled 


world. 
Epear Lana, O.8.B. 


Administering the Secondary School, by Koos, Hughes, Hutson, 
and Reavis. New York: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. xii 
+678. Price, $3.25. 

Administrative Practices in Large High Schools, by Newsom, 
Langfitt, and Ten Contributors. New York: American Book 
Co., 1940. Pp. xvii+659. Price, $3.25. 

Education! Schooling! Teaching! Administration! These 
terms clamor for exclamations in presence of the material put 
forth in the two volume above, new text books with the newest 
modes and moods in the techniques of educational administra- 
tion. It is not trite to say that education today is something 
more than schooling, more than teaching. A prominent and 
mature part of education in this generation is Administration. 
Both books have admirable titles that explain their expository 
purposes, administration in the high school. Both books offer 
a treatment of their topics that “emphasizes practice without 
neglecting essential theory,” while each aims at “a balanced 
recognition of practical and theoretical aspects.” Some of the 
elect may say that administration is an art; others may insist 
that it is a science. What the taxpayers in some communities 
may learn to say, only time will tell. 

It is hardly incorrect to assert that every individual in our 
Public High Schools’ administrative positions filled the years 
of his or her academic or professional training with the hope 
of success as a teacher. Actual class room experience may have 
brought forth an assorted set of other ideas, until, eventually, 
some teachers, like Harry Morrow in Caroline Gordon’s Aleck 
Maury, decided candidly, “I’m more interested in the adminis- 
trative end than in teaching.” The adjustment to organization 
procedures may have been made without difficulty by the 
capable. Other teachers learned to their dismay that as ad- 
ministrators their abilities turned quickly into disheveled dis- 
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enchantment. Some may have been “efficient” after the fashion 
of Harry Morrow. As Caroline Gordon describes him: 

“He was not a particularly good teacher but he made up 

for it in administrative ability. The schedule he had recom- 
mended worked as he had said it would, perfectly. The few 
conflicts that arose with students taking irregular courses were 
ironed out as if by magic; discipline, that bug-bear of teachers, 
seemed no longer a concern. . . . The machinery of the whole 
school ran as if on greased wheels. At the same time I [the 
President of the Academy] found that my own prestige was in 
no whit diminished by Morrow’s activities.” 
No harm could come to teacher or administrator from knowing 
this character of Caroline Gordon’s creation, or from appreciat- 
ing the educational exposition of an older order in Aleck Maury. 
The humor and the precision of Caroline Gordon, who knows 
education from the inside, may be too realistically accurate 
for pretentious people, a few of whom, allegedly, are in admin- 
istrative positions. Statistics are not yet available. 

The Koos-Hughes book, Administering the Secondary School, 
has seventeen chapters, averaging approximately forty pages 
each. Here is what you will find in the volume. After an intro- 
ductory chapter on the “Scope and Function of Administra- 
tion” the authors get down to detailed explanations of such 
vigorous problems as “Administering” in relation to the Pro- 
gram of Studies, the Vocational Program, and the Health Pro- 
gram. The fifth and sixth chapters are interested in “Directing 
the Extracurriculum” and “Directing the Guidance Program.” 
Guidance, that flourishing factor in educational procedures 
today, receives adequate attention: eight healthy sections on 
the “features of the school which achieve guidance.” The 
theory of the chapter on “Administering the Program for Indi- 
vidual Differences” is better than the practices, I dare say, that 
are known to the authors of the chapter. Some sound advice is 
put into the explanations of making the school schedule. To 
“Teachers” three chapters are allotted. Devices and procedures 
in selecting teachers, a brilliant essay, omits nothing except that 
devastating human trait of prejudice, and prejudice can be a 
subtle power in the actual work of deciding who may teach. 
Clear thinking is evident in the two chapters on the teaching 
load and the salary problem. The principalship, subordinate 
administrative officers, teacher participation in administration, 
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and clerical assistance for administration are topics of the chap- 
ter, “Personnel and Organization for Adminstration.” Later 
chapters seek to express practical interest in buildings and 
grounds, in equipment and supplies, and in office standards, 
procedures, and forms. The authors have taken into considera- 
tion the value of knowledge regarding administering finance, 
and their last chapter, “Secondary School and Community,” 
gives a democratic scope of community relations. 

Each chapter has selected bibliographical references, with a 
stimulating set of questions, problems, and investigations. The 
index is superlative, doing its special part in making the book 
“a co-ordinated synthesis of the broad field it represents.” 

Administrative Practices in Large High Schools may not be 
a better book; it is a more “convenient and useful description 
of practices,” actual administrative practices. The two editors, 
Dr. N. William Newsom of Teachers College, Temple Univer- 
sity, and Dr. R. Emerson Langfitt, School of Education, New 
York University, have written introductory chapters on the 
philosophy, functions and functionaries of high school adminis- 
tration. After them ten contributors from varied sections of the 
country speak. From Chicago Heights, the principal of the 
Bloom Township High School speaks on “Practices Relating to 
the Organization of the School” in his part of the state. Details 
of Office Management and School Finances are narrated by the 
principal of Cleveland’s Central High School, P. M. Watson. 
Robert B. Taylor, of Rittenhouse Junior High, Norristown, Pa., 
speaks of the management of his school plant, of school supplies 
and equipment. From Hamilton High School in New York City, 
Jacob M. Ross, the principal, tells of his procedure in the selec- 
tion, retention, organization, promotion, and direction of the 
staff. J. Dan Hull, principal of a Springfield, Missouri, High 
School, tells of his organization and direction of extracurricular 
activities. Curriculum development and organization comes 
from a principal in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Denver, Colorado, has 
supplied the chapter on the school library. From Charlotte, 
North Carolina, Elmer H. Garinger writes two chapters on 
pupil guidance, and John Aseltine of San Diego adds two more 
chapters on the same topic from his school’s experience. A 
principal from Dallas, Texas, narrates his school’s practices in 
relation to the community. The delight and surprise of actuality 
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are in each chapter. Theory is not minimized; on the contrary 
it is brought into sharp association with genuine ways of work- 
ing with facts. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated. Pictures help any- 
where. Each section ends with a clear summary, followed by 
problems and challenges that will provoke discussion. This 
second book is about people and what they are doing in ad- 
ministrative positions, putting to the test of everyday routine 
the theories and ideals eloquently expounded in the tirst vol- 
ume. Together these books are as valuable in information, as 
direct in inspiration as any textbooks published. It will be a 
long time before better ones appear. To the publishers must 
go credit for displaying more than usual taste in designing and 
format. The American Book Company is proving its superi- 
ority in the art of making textbooks. Such studies as these 
mean more power to high school administrators, more under- 
standing of the human problems before them, more apprecia- 
tion of the democratic practices of American education. When 
administrators tend to petty dictatorship in administering their 
positions, such sincere books as these help their associates to 
deprive the misguided of prestige. 

Dantet 8. RankKIN. 
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Educational 


Adams, Henry Albert: Criteria for the Establishment of Pub- 
lic Junior Colleges in Kentucky. Lexington, Ky.: The University 
of Kentucky. Pp. 156. Price, $0.50. 

Durrell, Donald D.: Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. Pp. 407. 
Price, $2.20. 

Fallis, Edwina: The Child and Things. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.: World Book Company. Pp. 184. Price, $1.68. 

Special Committee Report: What the High School Ought To 
Teach. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 
Pp. 36. Price, $0.25. 

Strong, Ruth: Pupil Personnel and Guidance. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 356. Price, $2.00. 





